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THE WORLD IS such a 
happy place 
In October. 


Only queer things have a face 
That is sober. 
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Now First Published If 
A Completely New 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


recast from cover to cover—the new 
Fourteenth Edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is ready. Thisisthe superb 
“humanized” Britannica which hascaptured 
the attention of the whole civilized world. 
Three years of intensive effort—the co- 
operation of 3,560 of the world’s foremost 
authorities—the expenditure of more than 
$2,000,000 before a single volume was 
printed—these are merely a few high lights 
in the preparation of the new Edition. 


Ne= in plan and purpose—entirely 






Last Word in Encyclopaedia Perfection 
This new Britannica immediately takes its 


place as the one pre-eminent 
American work of reference— 
the last word in encyclopaedia 
perfection. 

Never has there been assem- 
bled together in one enterprise 
such a wealth of learning. All 
the universities, al/ the learned 
professions, al/ the great in- 
dustries, al/ the pastimes have 
contributed to the mighty sum. 


Knowledge For All 

It is a law library for the 
lawyer, a medical digest for the 
doctor, a universal history for 
the historian, a commercial uni- 
versity for the business man— 
and a compendium of all the 
arts and sciences for the aver- 
age reader. Here is “the cos- 
mos between covers.” 

Nothing is too profound to 
‘baffle it, and nothing too famil- 
iar to escape its informing 
touch. And on every subject it 
speaks with the same finality 
and authority. 

All the World’s Treasures 
of Art and Illustration 
Among the many new features that 
will astonish and delight everyone 





4 \ 
Note these facts | 


Cost More Than 
$2,000,000 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities 


Remember — this is a new 
book a small amount 

text — material which could 
not be improved in any way— 








This handsome bookcase table, 
made of genuine Brown Mahog- 
any, is included with every set 
ofthe new Britannica. 





has been retained pre- 











\ vious editions. Va 


who turns these pages is the wealth 
and beauty of the illustrations. 
This feature alone marks a tre- 
mendous advance. All the world’s 
treasures of art and photography 
have been laid under 
tribute to adorn and 
illuminate the text. | 
H 





“The most excit- 
ing book of 1929,” as- 
serts a leading critic, ' 
and the whole world is 
echoing that verdict. 


Name. 









This is a Britannica year! Here is 
your opportunity to join the thou- 
sands who will buy this new edition, 
now, while it is new—fresh from 
the presses. You owe it to yourself 
to learn further details regarding 
this magnificent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely 
low. Easy payments, if desired— 
a deposit of only $5 brings the com- 
plete set with bookcase table to 
your home. ° 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome 
new 56-page booklet containing 
numerous color-plates, maps, etc., 
from the new edition and giving 
full information about it. We want 
you to have a copy free. 

The demand is great— you should 
act promptly if you are interested in 
owning a set of the first printing on the 
present favorable terms. Just fill in the 
handy coupon and mail it today. 


a SY me 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City SC9—Al1 
Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 


tion concerning bindings, low price offer and 
easy terms of payment. 





>| 





MAIL this Coupon TODAY L:xz 


Address. 


of the Britannica together with full informa- 





State 
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Unprecedented in Quality at Their Price - - 


NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


N ACHIEVEMENT in textbook publishing which makes available to teachers and 
A students of literature books consistent throughout with the classical content, at 
a price far lower than their quality warrants. 


Up-to-date Editing Unusual IIustrations 
Masterly Layout Beautiful Type Page 
Handsome Durable Binding Convenient Combination Volumes 


UNIFORM LOW PRICE OF $.60 A VOLUME 
A New Type of History for Young Americans 


McGuire and Phillips: ADVENTURING IN YOUNG AMERICA 


BUILDING OUR COUNTRY 


HESE BOOKS may be used as basal textbooks or for supplementary reading on 
a the social side of American History for the intermediate and upper grades. 
They give a vital and comprehensive picture of various focal periods in our 
history. Their lively style, plentiful illustrations, and intrinsic interest will make them 
popular with teachers and pupils. 


Books of Professional Interest to Teachers 


McKown: ScnHoot C.iuss, $2.50 

Thorndike and Gates: ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, $7.60 

Palmer: PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES IN D1IRECTING LEARNING, $2.00 

Colvin and Bagley: HUMAN Benavior, Recently Revised, $1.60 

Kirkpatrick: FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD Stupy, Recently Revised, $2.00 

Chubb: THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, Recently Revised, $2.75 


ore tee THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 2220" 


























For Diagnosing and Correcting 
Pupils’ Difficulties_Use 


In Arithmetic 
The LENNES Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic. N. J. Lennes, Head of 
the Department of Mathematics in the University of Montana. Grades 2-8. 

In Reading 
The Study-Period Projects. Elda L. Merton, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. Silent Reading Seatwork for the Primary Grades in Tablets. 

In English 
Corrective Exercises for Language Errors. C. H. Matravers, Principal Junior High 
School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

In Civics 
Case Studies for Classes in Civics. DeWitt S. Morgan, Head of Department of 
Social Studies, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. A course in character 
education for the advanced grades. 


In General Science 
Test and Study Exercises in General Science. J. T. Giles, State High School 
Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin. The most simple, searching, and convenient 
form of workbook available. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Gaadaerinertnene 
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PRIZE 


ESSAY 
CONTEST 


Grigsby-Grunow Company, World’s Largest Manufacturer of complete 
radio receivers, inaugurates its Educational Department with this im- 
portant Essay Contest for educators of all classes—on the subject— 


“How Can the Radio Be Used in Education?” 


RecoGnizinc the brilliant outlook for the use of radio in 
education Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of Majestic 
Radio, take this means of cooperating with all existing 
Educational Research Agencies in a nation wide search for 
the best ideas on the subject: “HOW CAN THE RADIO 
BE USED IN EDUCATION.” Everyone engaged in 
educational work is eligible to compete. Four major 
divisions have been made: 


1—““How Can the Radio Be Used in College 
or University Education.” 

2—”"How Can the Radio Be Used in Sec- 
ondary Education.” 

3—”How Can the Radio Be Used in Elemen- 
tary Education.” 

4—”How Can the Radio Be Used in Rural 


Education.” 


SIXTEEN TRAVEL PRIZES 


In order to stimulate the greatest possible urge to write on 
this subject, prizes totaling $5,000 will be awarded on the 
following basis: 


FOUR FIRST PRIZES, each a trip to Europe costing $750. 


FOUR SECOND PRIZES, four trips to Alaska each cost- 
ing $250 will be awarded. 


THIRD PRIZE IN EACH DIVISION, a trip costing 
$150, to any part of the United States. 


FOURTH PRIZE IN EACH DIVISION, a $100 trip to 


any portion of the United States. 





MiGHTY MONARCH OF THE AIR A 





Y EMINENT JUDGES SECURED 


MARY C. C. BRADFORD, Chairman, 
former President, N. E. A., and State 
Supt. of Schools in Colorado; 


P. P. CLAXTON, former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, now Supt. of 
Schools in Tulsa; 


JOSEPHINE ORLISS PRESTON, 
Ex-President N.E.A., former State Supt. 
Public Instruction, Washington; 


JESSIE M. FINK, Ex-Pres. Class Room 
Teachers, Grand Rapids; 


CORA WILSON STEWART, Chairman, 
Natl. Illiteracy Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 

FLORENCE HALE, State Agent, Rural 
Education for Maine; 

DR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, former Field 


Secretary, N. E. A., now Pres., Kent 
State Normal College, Kent, Ohio.; 


DR. WILLIS J. SUTTON, Supt. of Schools, 


Atlanta; 


MINNIE JEAN NIELSON, former State 
Supt. Public Instruction of N. Dakota. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1 Anyone engaged in any branch of Educational 
Work is eligible to compete in this contest. . 


9 An individual may submit manuscript in only 
one of the four divisions of the general theme. 


3 Papers are not to exceed 5000 words in length. 


4 All manuscripts must be in typewritten form 
on one side of the paper. 


5 Be sure that your name, address and title appear 
in the upper left hand corner of the first page. 


6 Contest opens September Ist, 1929, and closes 
February 15th, 1930. (No manuscript post- 
marked later than Feb. 15th, will be considered.) 


7 Each contestant by submitting his manuscript 
waives any interest in the article submitted. 
Any or all of the essays submitted may be pub- 
lished in full or in part ata later date. 


- In case of a tie in any of the four divisions, du- 
plicate prizes will be awarded. 


9 Address all manuscripts to “Majestic Radio 
Essay Contest,”” Educational Department, 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, 5801 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN CO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRADES 1 and 2 

Brownie Primer, 
Banta 

Busy Little Brownies, 
Banta 

Children of Mother 
Goose, Cowles .... 

Cotton Tail Primer, 
Smith 

Cotton Tail First 
Reader, Smith ... 

Cotton Tails in Toy- 
land, Smith 





Fairies of Nine Hills, 
-51 


Banta 

Fireside Stories, Klingensmith 
Hawkeye and Hiawatha, Smith 
Household Stories, Klingensmith 
Roly-Poly Book, Smith 
Three Little Cottontails, Smith 
Two Little Indians, Maguire 

GRADES 3 and 4 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith 
Fairy Tales of Long Ago, Cowles 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling, Cowles .... 
Forest, Field, and Stream Stories, Bailey .... 
Just Stories, Klingensmith 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl, Brandeis 
Little Indian Weaver, Brandeis 
Little People of the Snow, Muller 
Littlé Swiss Wood Carver, Brandeis 
Little White Chief, Nida 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


Wee Scotch Piper, 


GRADE 6& te 8 
Great American Industries 
Ties 
Vol. 1 Minerals, 
Rocheleau d 
Vol. 2 Products of 
the Soil, Rocheleau .57 
Vol. 3 Manufactures, 
67 


Vol. 4 Transportation, Rocheleau 
Vol. 5 Farm Animals and Farm Crops, 


Last of a Great Indian Tribe, Osman 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .... 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey 
Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith 
Little Journey Series 
France and Switzerland, George 
Hawaii and The Philippines 
Japan and the Orient, Ainsworth 
Mexico and Central America, George .... 
To the West Indies, Ainsworth 
Littléd People of Japan, Miller 
Pranks of Two Jolly Goblins, Hood 
South America Today, White 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM E. M. CARTER, SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MO. 

















THE BREED-FRENCH SPELLER 
A Course for Grades 1--8 


This new speller for the grades secures mastery of the word list and 


economy in learning by means of 


1. Definite instructions on procedure to the teacher. 
2. Directions to the pupil on “How to Study.” 
3. A scientifically and systematically arranged review scheme which provides 


a constant load. 


Supplementary Materials 


MY SPELLING TESTS, a pupil’s notebook 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


221 E. 


20th St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Detach and Mail 


Ss. C. 2 
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MISSOURI STATE APPROVED BOOKS 


The CoMPLETE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Especially Adapted For Use In Graded Schools 
200 Books in Eight Library Boxes---$28.00 prepaid 


Each Grade Group, $3.75, prepaid 


HE Complete Instructor School 

Library affords the greatest vari- 

ety of good reading material, in 
a convenient and substantial form, 
ever offered to schools at a moderate 
price. It contains a standard assort- 
ment of two hundred books—twenty- 
five for each grade from the first to 
the eighth. Each grade group of 
twenty-five books is put up in a strong 
attractive library box. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in 
that it permits all of the books for 
each grade to be kept on the teacher’s 
desk where they will be constantly 
available for the pupils’ use. 

Included with each grade group is 
an alphabetical list of titles and a 
record book for the teacher to use in 
keeping a record of the books read 
by each pupil. The library boxes, be- 
ing provided with dust proof covers, 
protect the books when not in use. 

This library has the endorsement of 
educational authorities generally and 
is in use in thousands of city, village 
and rural schools throughout the coun- 
try. 

The extremely low cost of the In- 
structor School Library makes it 
available to any school. 


The Books 


HE INSTRUCTOR School Library Books 

contain 82 or more pages each, are well 

printed on high grade book paper and 
substantially bound in flexible cloth covers in 
varied and attractive colors. Many of them 
abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been selected in part from 
what has come to be recognized as the world’s 
best literature—selections from the master- 
pieces of standard authors and poets whose 
works are most used in the schoolroom. 

They also include many choice selections 
from the works of present-day writers with a 
generous sprinkling of popular subjects all 
of which are instructive and tend to develop 
the habit of reading good books. 

An examination of the partial list of titles 
on this page will show the great variety of 
reading matter supplied in these books. 





Order Now 


from 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Des Moines, Iowa 





Partial List 


Eight or More 
Grade Groups 
$3.50 Each, 
Prepaid 


of Titles 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 
Aesop, Eleven Fables from— 
Reiter 
An Easy Reading Book— 
Mackey 
Little Plant People—Part I 
—Chase 


Little Red Riding Hood— 
Reiter 

Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 

Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 

(19 additional titles in lst gr.) 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 


Adventures of a Brownie— 
Reiter 

Christ Child, Story of the— 
Hushower 

Columbus, Story of—McCabe 

Lincoln, Boyhood of—Reiter 





Picture Study Stories for Lit- 
tle Children—Cranston 

Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
—Reiter 

(19 additional tities in 2nd gr.) 


THIRD GRADE GROUP ‘ ae 
Boston Tea Party, Story of| Ten Little Indians—Reiter 


the—McCabe 
Femous Artists—I. (Land- 
seer, Bonheur)—Petticrew 
Lincoln, Story of—Reiter 


Washington, Story of—Reiter 
Wool, Story of—Mayne 
(19 additional titles in 3rd gr.) 


FOURTH GRADE GROUP 


Adventures of Pinnochio— 
Collodi 

American Inventors—I. 
(Whitney and Fulton) 
—Faris 

Coal, Story of—McKane 


Child Life in the Colonies— 
I.—Baker 

Field, Eugene, Story of—Mc- 
Cabe 

Printing, Story of—McCabe 

(19 additional titles in 4th gr.) 


FIFTH GRADE GROUP 


Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story 
of—Lewis 

Dog of Flanders, A— 
LaRamee 

Four Little Discoverers in 
Panama—Bush 


Nightingale, Florence, Story 
of—McFee 

Robin Hood, Stories of —Bush 

What We Drink—(Tea, Cof- 
fee and Cocoa)—Brown 

(19 additional titles in 5th gr.) 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 


A Visit to Brazil—Haynes 
Courage, Stories of—Bush 
Jackanapes—Ewing 

Lafayette, Story of—Bush 


Mars and Its Mysteries—W il- 
son 

Sinbad, the Sailor, Story of 

—‘“‘Arabian Nights”’ 

(19 additional tities in 6th gr.) 


SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 


Belgium, Story of—Griffis 

Chariot Race, The—Wallace 

Evangeline—Longfellow 

me ee a Country, The 
—Hale 





Panama and the Canal, Story 
of—Nida 


What I Saw in Japan—Griffis 
(19 additional tities in 7th gr.) 


EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
Courtship of Miles Standish 


—Longfellow 


Don Quixote, Story of—Bush 
Oregon Trail, The—Parkmar | 


Joan of Arce, Story of—Mc- 
Fee 


Vision of Sir Launfal, The— 
Lowell 
(19 additional tities in 8th gr.) 
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TRANSPORTATION AND THE PART IT PLAYS 
IN THE MACHINE AGE 


not have been developed—our 
~ rural populations, at great dis- 
tances from the center of indus- 
trial production could not have 
enjoyed the benefits of this mass 
production, and our great indus- 
trial population centers could not 
have been supplied with even 
the raw materials of manufac- 
ture, to say nothing of food from 
our farms and the basic com- 
modities for clothing and shelter. 

More than that, if specific ex- 
amples are sought we need only 
to look at the spectacle of Cali- 
fornia products competing with 
Texas and Florida in New York, 
and Florida products successfully 
competing with those of other 
sections in the middle west and 
north, while those of Texas com- 
pete successfully at the very door- 
steps of both California and 
Florida. All this is _ possible 
wholly and solely because of our 
railroad transportation. 

All of this progress and amaz- 
ing development—our “Machine 
Age” civilization—is based pri- 
marily on widespread general 
prosperity and the prosperity of 
each region, community and 
group is vitally dependent on 
railroad transportation. General 
prosperity is dependent on pur- 
chasing power and that, in turn, 
again, is dependent on adequate 


A NALYSIS of our so-called “Machine Age” and dependable transportation by rail. 
H 














civilization would require volumes but it The railroads are willingly and gladly carry- 
can be summarized in a few words. The ing their full share of the burden and cheer- 


average citizen today enjoys, as a matter of fully contributing a full measure of their quota 
course, ordinary daily necessities that were be- to the whole situation. They expect to continue 
yond the reach or even the dreams of Egyptian to do this. And to this end— 

Pharaohs, the Greeks in their “palmiest” days, I solicit your co-operation and support. 

or Roman senators in the hey-dey of their 

ascendency. 


These things are made possible as a 
result of mass production by the use of 
machinery—power driven—and our sys- 
tem of communication and distribution 
which is, of itself, more marvelous than 
any development of our present-day, 
complex scheme of things. And that dis- 
tribution has been made possible by and 
absolutely is dependent upon our rail- 
roads. 








In any final analysis we come back to 
first principles. Without the railroads 
our frontiers could not have> been ex- 


tended, vast reaches of our eountry could “A Service insti tuti on % 


a 
—— 


———o 


- 
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We Salute the Conqueror of Darkness 


few great pioneers to chisel out the 
master keys—Newton, Darwin, Pas- 
teur, Watt and Haladay; Steinmetz, 
Edison and their kind. 


The quickening pace of creative 
science now moves so swiftly that a 
single year brings progress that 
would have once required decades 
of patient research. For, available 
to the inventor of our day is the vast 
deposit of scientific lore that has ac- 
cumulated from the discoveries of 
his predecessors. 


The citadels of Undiscovered Knowl- 
edge have yielded up their treasures 
less stubbornly once the main portals 
were unlocked. It remained for a 


Through his invention of the first 
practical incandescent lamp on the 


21st night of October in 1879, Thomas 
Edison swung wide the portal of 
Electricana. The magnificent addi- 
tions of Edison’s contemporaries to 
this key discovery serve only to 
magnify his achievement. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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I oratories, like hundreds 


of others, are complete in every detail 
except one—they are not ee. 
Now you may have real natural gas no 
matter how far removed you are from 
city mains—with SKELGAS. Skelgas 
is real natural purified and com- 
pressed in soundest steel cylinders ready 
to bring real gas service—for physics 
and chemistry laboratories, in your 
domestic science kitchens; wherever a 
clean, intensely hot, odorless, conven- 
ient fuel is needed. 


SKELGAS is burned in gas plates, ranges or Bun- 
een burners exactly like city gas. But it is five times 
as hot burning as ordinary city gas, so materially 

up cooking and experimental work. It burns 
with a clear, blue, sootless, extremely hot flame— 
lights at the touch of a burning match. 








R = D I °o 
Listen in Saturday evenings at 6:30 to 
the Skellodians over NBC network. WLS, 
Chicago; WHO, Des Moines; WOW, 
Omaha; KOA, Denver; KSD, St. Louis; 
WDAF, Kansas City; KVOO, Tulsa; 
KSTP, St. Paul-Minneapolis. 


& ew 





an intensely hot, 


by Underwriters Laboratories. 
Outside your building stands an attractive baked 
enamel cabinet containing two cylinders of SKEI- 
SKELGAS ae a ae Ste 
assure an ample supply at all times as gas is used 
from When fresh cylinders 
The COMPRESSED NATURAL GAS Seeeinia hi aun cauly Gaaulied tn Wee Gian 
five minutes. 


3KELGAS UTILITY DIVISION, SKELGAS ie already used in thousands of homes 
Skelly Oil Company, El Dorado, _ 
Please sena me titerature on Skelgas as equipment for school laboratories. 


you may see and use SKELGAS. We suggest that the 
coupon at the left be sent today. 





SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
EL DORADO, KANSAS 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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FALL and WINTER 
STYLES 


In Our Third Floor 
Fashion Shops--- 


Simplicity reigns in the New Fall 
and Winter Fashions -- - featuring 
Style, Quality Fabries and Work- 
manship. New apparel for every oc- 
easion may be found in the Third 
Floor Fashion Shops. 


Emery, Bird, Thayer’s invites visi- 
tors to make this Store their Down 
Town Home - - - use the free checking 
service---the rest rooms ---the 
writing rooms - - - the Post office Sub- 
station on the Walnut Street Floor 
---and the many other services 
offered to make your visit more en- 
joyable. 


If you find it impossible to visit the 
Store---Mail orders will receive 
prompt attention by our Personal 
Shopping Service Bureau. 














KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Only I out of 60 
passed the Compton 
Picture Test! 


Send your pupils to Compton’s 
to use the greatest collection of 
Idea- Pictures ever published! 


Nocollection of pic- 
tures has ever been 
published that can 
equal the collection 
in Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia. 
There is a picture in 
Compton’s forevery 
idea that needs a 
a. anidea 

every Compton 

Picture. 


Pictured Flying Machine History 

Send any ay of any age toCompton’s, 

Volume 1. t him read about the Air- 

plane—‘‘The Soaring Motor-Car of the 

Air.’’ He will read the thrilling history 

of Aviation. He will devour the pictures—find out more about airplanes 
in those 16 pages than he could from any other reliable source. Send 
all your pupils to Compton’s. Keep a set handy in your classroom, 

It will be your most valued teaching tool. 


Tue vivid pictures in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia tell 
everything at a glance . . . render simple and fascinating, subject 
matter ordinarily difficult to understand. ay adaptable 
for grade and high school, Compton’s meets educational needs 
with a thoroughness and completeness never before achieved. 
1 out of 60 passed the test 

The world was combed for pictures . . . from 30 picture agencies, 
from museums, art galleries, lectures and government bureaus 
came the best pictures on every subject. Special staff photog- 
raphers and artists supplied material never before portrayed. 
Then came the culling out process . . . the studying of every 
picture by men and women trained to know what to look for 
in pictures to best serve the needs of education. And when 
the task was done only I picture out of 60 was chosen for Comp- 
ton’s—only 1 out of 60 passed the critical eyes of the Compton 
editorial staff. So today Compton’s comes to you the acme 
of pictorial perfection . . . the clearest, simplest and most 
accurately portrayed Pictured encyclopedia ever offered the 
field of visual education. 

The Coupon brings you 16 pages on Aviation 
Right out of Compton's . . . and sent to you free . . . 16 pages on 
“The Soaring Motor-Car of the Air’. Read the history of 
Aviation—typical of the manner in which all subjects are 
presented. hen, and only then, will you agree that there is 
nothing else like it—nothing written or illustrated that is 
comparable. Fill in and mail the coupon. You do not obli- 
gate yourself. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


S tadahetaieaiataneieemenbabeeeteteenteenieatentetetetate | 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY i 
Compton Blidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago I 
Please send me free, your 16 pages out of Compton’s |! 
“The Soaring Motor-Car of the Air’. 

















The Quickest Way 
to Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in 
which they are used in writing the words 
of highest frequency. 


The new editions of the three basic 
texts of Gregg Shorthand—the Manual, 
Speed Studies, and Progressive Exercises 
—give the student the outlines for the 
five thousand words of highest frequency 
(Horn List) in. the order of their impor- 
tance. The Manual places the major em- 
phasis on the first three thousand words. 
The tests in Progressive Exercises are 
based on the fourth and fifth thousand 
words. Speed Studies, with its supple- 
mentary drills and graded dictation, 
cover the entire five thousand words. 


Use these three Anniversary Editions 
with your next beginning class and you 
will be delighted with the ease and rapid- 
ity with which a useful stenographic skill 
may be developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books 
of Gregg Shorthand 


1929 Anniversary Editions 


1. The Theory Text 
Gregg Shorthand Manual $1.50 
2. The Companion Text 
Gregg Speed Studies $1.20 
The Test Book 


Progressive Exercises 


In Gregg Shorthand 


Write for course of study based on 


these three new books 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Toronto London 
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AUGSBURG’S EIGHTY PAGE REVISED EDITION 


CONSISTING OF NINE GRADE DRAWING BOOKS FOR PUPILS 
- - the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth arranged for Junior High School, if desired. 
Any Teacher Can Teach the Augsburg System 
It Is Simple and Carefully Graded $3 Every Principle Clearly Explained. 


Complete sets including the two manuals for teachers sent on request for thirty 
day’s examination. 








Discount to all schools. 
Morristown, Tennessee 














KEEP ABREAST 
YOUR ‘SUBJECT 


by using the 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
The Gnibersity of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers in Rural, Primary, Grade 
and High Schools—also for Supervisors and 
Principals. 450 courses in 45 subjects yield 
credit toward a Bachelor’s degree ora Teach- 
ing Certificate. 

For booklet giving full information, write 


The University of Chicago 


473 Ellis Hall Chicago 








Catalog Salesmanship 


Service without annoyance. 
What you want when you want it. 
We distribute six separate catalogs. 
If you receive two of a kind hand one to your 
friend. Nine times out of ten orders shipped the 
day they are received. You don’t need to see 
merchandise to order satisfactorily from our Illus- 
trated Catalogs. 
Where shall we send yours? 


Hoover Brotuers, Inc. 


Schoolroom Essentials and Specials 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later for 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


Larger and Better Than Ever 





CO [ eeu nection 
iad PRIMARY PLANS 


92 to 116 


10x14 
Inches 











Supplies an abundance of usable 
Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 


Devices and Material for use 
in all branches of elemen- 
tary school work. 

More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 
for the higher grades. 
Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 
Poster Patterns ; ‘designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


A New Feature—Eight-Page Rotogra- 
vure Picture Section each month pro- 
viding Visual Aids for All Grades 
10 Large Full- Color Art Master- 


pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other departments and special 
features of the greatest value 


and helpfulness to teachers. | 


An average of ten more pages of teaching material in each 
issue this year than last. To avoid missing any of this help- 
ful material, fill out and mail the coupon below at once. 
Your subscription will start with the September number but 
you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
r -[Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient ]—- 


[S. & C.—Oct.] 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with 
the September, 1929, issue. Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) In one [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
of these squares to in- 
C) I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1929. 





dicate preference as to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| payment. 








= 








1 (©) Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools 
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Announcing... 
A NEW SERIES 
of WORK BOOKS 
in 
Arithmetic, 


Algebra, and 


Plane Geometry 


Containing an abundance of Drill 
and Test Material for every 
day, ready for the pupil 
to use 


An outstanding series of 
workbooks at a price 
every boy and girl can 
afford to pay .... 


In this series of drill books, an abundance 
of drill and test material has been care- 
fully prepared and carefully graded ready 
for the pupil’s use. There is drili material 
for every school day in the year and on 
every subject taught in arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and plane geometry. Each book has 
an index to enable teachers to turn im- 
mediately to the drill material wanted. 
Score cards, answer books, and manuals 
have been prepared. 

The books are priced so low that it is 
less expense to the pupil to use them than 
to purchase paper necessary to do the drill 
work that must be done if the subject is 
taught thoroughly. 

Standardize your work in arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and plane geometry by using these 
drill books. 

The Series—Tablet Form 
STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS 
AND TESTS. 

For grades two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, and eight. Each book contains 
128 pages; size 7 by 10. Mailing price 

25¢ each. 
PRACTICE EXERCISES 
IN ALGEBRA. 
96 pages; size 7 by 10. Mailing price 
30c each. 
PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE 
GEOMETRY. 


72 pages; size 8% by 11. Mailing price 
35c each. 


Send mailing price for copies, or write 
for information concerning the series. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























———— 
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Active Bodies 


stimulate brainactivity andimprove 
the quality of classroom work. That 
is why leading educators believe 
so firmly in well-equipped play- 
grounds which afford opportunity 
for diversified play. They encourage 
a wholesome alertness of mind and 
body, and are a tremendously im- 
portant factor in playground and 
classroom discipline. 


Louden Playground Equipment is 
designed for the safety, health and 
happiness of the children under 
your care... and for the result- 
ant benefits that touch every phase 
oi your school activities. 


You will find the Louden Catalog 
interesting and helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 
Southwestern Representative 
THE HARBISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
112 Broadway OTTAWA, ILL. 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
Your State Teachers Association through its 
PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 


Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missour!I STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Seo’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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OT LONG AGO I chanced to 
drive by the front of a high 
school building in a Missouri 
city. The picture of that high school 
is still in my 
A GARDEN IS A mind, for stretch- 
LOVESOME THING ing the full length 
of the school house and several yards 
on either side were rows of fall bloom- 
ing flowers so arranged that they 
formed a terrace of variegated color 
—white, purple, red and yellow, on a 
background of green. They were so 
beautiful that attempts at description 
are vain. 


It was my first visit to this town 
but immediately I formed a favorable 
opinion of its citizens. Some one has 
said that -a rose gardener must grow 
roses in his heart before he can suc- 
cessfully produce them in a garden. 
I know that there are flower gardens 
in the hearts of the people of Charles- 
ton, for that is the community which 
has made its high schoo! grounds pro- 
duce this unique thing. 


I had met the superintendent, A. D. 
Simpson, and the principal, J. H. 
Marshall, only casually, I didn’t know 
a one of the high school teachers but 
I formed a favorable opinion of them 
at once. 


The picture of this school will en- 
dure in my memory long after others, 
fner and more expensive have been 


forgotten. I feel certain that-the in- 
fence of these flowers will be re- 
flected in the lives and the homes, both 


ITOIRIALS /\ 





present and future, of the Charleston 
students more vividly and permanent- 
ly than will much of the information 
which is costing far more than the 
flowers: have cost. 

Is there a greater travesty, a more 
ludicrous inconsistency, than teaching 
(?) citizenship or art in a building 
with its immediate surroundings re- 
voltingly ugly, when they could so 
easily be made beautiful? MHere’s a 
project that might fit amazingly well 
into vocational agriculture, except for 
the fact that it lacks a quotable market 
value. It certainly might be a work in 
which citizenship classes would be 
interested. Practical applications of 
art to life could find its fulfillment in 
such a project. 

And it is not farfetched to say that 
the flower garden such as the Charles- 
ton H. S. has may serve as an indirect 
method of teaching religion which 
would be in perfect harmony with our 
constitution and which could not but 
be pleasing to all creeds, sects and 
clans, for 

‘‘A garden is a lovesome thing, 

God wot! 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Fern’d grot— 

The veriest school 

O peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not— 

Not God! In gardens! when the day 

is cool? 

Nay, but I have a sign; 

’*Tis very sure God walks in mine.’’ 
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THE WOLF AT THE DOOR 
By The Buck Private in the Rear Rank. 


HERE’S entirely too much hulla- 
balloo and snorting around, in 
general, about reorganization, re- 
districting, teachers’ qualifications, 
ete., and not enough said about financ- 
ing our schools ‘‘to keep the wolf from 
the door.’’ 
Ww do not propose that improve- 
ments along these lines are not 
essential, but we are prone to bear in 
mind the old adage: 
‘‘One thing at a time, 
And that done well, 
Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell.’’ 
Ww* are already aware of opposi- 
tion to the raising of suthcient 
school funds, and we also know that 
many are ready to fight a redistricting 
plan. Thus we can surely see that the 
incorporation of several proposals in 
a program, any of which have opposi- 
tion in some section of the state, will 
spell defeat. 
MA* will support a legislative 
financial program, but will take 
the negative side against the whole 
move it the program reaches vut and 
takes in objectionable features. 
HEREFORE, it seems that we 
should concentrate on a financial 
plan and stay with it until it is put 
through. The general public will sup- 
port the move more as they become ac- 
quainted with it. 
[? would probably be surprising to 
actually know what small per cent 
of the mass have a working knowledge 
of the financial program that was pro- 
posed and ‘‘battled over’’ last winter. 
UT if we keep on fighting and edu- 
cating, the general public will come 
to our rescue. And when it does, 
things will begin to happen! 


6 OMETIMES, the darkest hours are 
just before daybreak; and per- 
chance many school men are ready to 
give up because of the past temporary 
defeat, when a little more effort would 
put us ‘‘over the top.’’ 
Ww* have been told that some of the 
Survey Commission seem to be 
worried over teachers’ qualifications, 
etc. but forget to say much about fi- 
nances. We hope this is a mistake. 


Ww can hardly imagine a human 

being that has lived in this state © 
long enough to reach manhood and yet 
remain ignorant of the fact that teach- 
ers’ salaries in Missouri are not sufii- 
cient to attract or demand qualified 
teachers. 


WHen teachers can make a mod- 
erate living in the profession, to- 
gether with interest on money invested 
to become qualified, then worthy young 
people will be willing to make the in- 
vestment, and qualified teachers will 
be the result. 
‘ih SUPREME NEED NOW IS 
FINANCIAL AID. This done, 
improvements in the schools will nat- 
urally follow. WE NEED AID FOR 
TEACHERS’ FUNDS, INCIDEN- 
TALS, NEW BUILDINGS, AND. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


6 bee FINANCIAL plan as laid be- 

fore our last legislature, proposed 
that the wealth of the state edu- 
cate the children of the state. This is 
in accordance with common sense and 
the best practices of the day. 


6 leer pennies let us don the armor 
of aggressiveness and keep fight- 

ing for these principles, thus finally 

‘driving the wolf from the door.’’ 
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SAVING BY LOSING 


E THAT SAVETH his life shall 

lose it, and he that loseth his life 

shall save it,’’ is a philosophic state- 
ment of a scientific law which applies in the 
realm of educational organization as well 
as it does in the theory of soul develop- 
ment. 

All over the country one may find 
examples of schools that have lost their 
lives because a school board, an influential 
individual, a short sighted sentimentalist 
or a combination of all of these wanted to 
keep it like it was in the good old days. 


Fortunate is the institution which is in 
the hands of people wise enough to under- 
stand the principle of saving by losing. 
Ten or twelve miles south of Bolivar is 
one of the best illustrations of how a 
sensible application of this principle has 
worked out. There in the village of Mor- 
risville stands a beautiful knoll on the top 
of a larger hill. It overlooks the winding 
valley of the Sac river, and for situation 
it would be difficult to find a site more 
beautiful. The country around it is wholly 


agricultural and not the most fertile. The 











Marion C. Early High School at Morrisville which grew out of the willingness of a college and several 
rural schools to lose their lives for a larger life. 


One ean find colleges even within the 
boundaries of Missouri which are trying 
to exist for no other reason than that they 
have been prosperous institutions, have 
done a great and noble work and perhaps 
for the further reason that the locality in 
which they happen to be is loathe to part 
with the commercial advantage which such 
an institution gives. 


people are ordinary farmer folk with the 
characteristic qualities of Missouri farmers. 
The village is there for some reason that 
probably had its beginnings seventy-five 
years ago and has now ceased to be a rea- 
son. The community is neither populous 
nor wealthy. But crowning this knoll, 
dominating the village and the landscape, 
is a modern public high school that would 
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be a credit to populous centers and wealthy 
communities. The building is a beautiful 
one, tan brick, tastily trimmed with terra 
cotta, as its exterior material. It was evi- 
dently designed by a master architect who 
considered, in planning it, its surround- 
ings and the use to which it was to be put. 
It contains some twelve classrooms, in- 
cluding laboratories and library, and a 
beautifully equipped auditorium which 
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an ugly meaning, these have taught Mr. 
Early the real practical significance of the 
law, ‘‘He that loseth his life shall save it.’’ 
He has seen a business unwilling to enter 
into cooperation die. He has seen others 
willing to let their individualism perish in 
order that their vital principle might live. 
He believes in the law. He knows how to 
use and apply it. He is called a corpo- 
ration lawyer. He is a cooperation lawyer. 





Busses bring Children to School in Comfort and Safety. 


meets adequately the needs of the com- 


munity. It also has a modern gymnasium 
with shower baths and lockers. It is built 
throughout of fire resisting material, brick, 
concrete, and steel. This building is called 
the ‘‘Marion C. Early High School’’ and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Marion C. Early was born in this village 
and educated there. He is now a success- 
ful corporation lawyer. As a boy he 
learned the scripture which announces the 
principle of saving by losing. His work as 
a corporation lawyer has emphasized the 
truth of this principle. Mergers, con- 
solidations, these things that we used to 
ignorantly and viciously call by the beauti- 
ful word ‘‘trust’’ which grew to have such 


Standing on this hill in Mr. Early’s teen 
age days was an academy, a fine institution 
for its day, doing a good work and filling 
a real need. He himself was a student 
there. He loved the old school. He was an 
honor to it. Possibly he became in later 
vears a member of its board of trustees. 
But things changed. The public high 
schools developed over the country and 
made the old academy an obsolete institu- 
tion. The board of trustees knew their 
scripture. They applied this knowledge to 
the academy and saved its life by con- 
solidating it with Central College at Fav- 
ette. Even though its individuality may be 
lost, it still lives in a strong, virile institu- 
tion. 
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Mr. Early saw a chance for a further 
application of ‘‘the law.’’ He saw Mor- 
risville public school district and a half 
dozen little country schools around Morris- 
ville struggling for life. They had been 


established long, long ago. Grandfather 
and grandmother, mother, father, uncles, 
aunts and cousins had found them adequate 
in the days of long ago. They were clearly 
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One can but be thrilled as one stands on 
this beautiful campus and sees the busses 
arrive from the surrounding farms bring- 
ing from twenty-five to fifty happy boys 
and girls direct from their homes and land- 
ing them at school, warm, dry and happy— 
ready for a full days work in a class large 
enough to be a social unit and a teacher 
trained and able to do good work. 














A Load from Far Farms. 


inadequate for the needs of modern times 
but there were many who for sentimental 
reasons did not want to see their little 
school given up. Mr. Early saw the need, 
not that he was inherently wiser but be- 
cause he had learned what large corpora- 
tions can do. He knew the hearts of these 
people. He from experience knew the 
sentiment that had to be made intelligent. 
He offered an inducement. 

He bought the old academy—land, build- 
ings and all from the board of trustees and 
announced to the community that it- should 
become the property of the public when a 
suitable consolidation of school districts 
was formed. That was several years ago. 
The people didn’t jump at it. Such men 
as 8. O. Bicknell, C. J. Williams, Mrs. Me- 
Cracken then county superintendent and 
J. W. Tetrick then State Inspector of 
Schools saw the advantage and began to 
work on the proposition. In 1925 the con- 
solidation was voted. The people by a 
vast majority had seen that the way to 
save a perishing part is by losing that 
part in the larger whole. 

Thus has consolidation saved the lives 
of a dying academy and several rural 
schools. 


Each Child is Ready for Work when the Bell Taps. 














Superintendent Weiser’s residence furnished by the dis- 
trict. A similar house is for the principal. 


Incidently, I wonder if Mr. Marion C. 
Early hasn’t erected to his memory a 
greater monument than the building which 
the community has appropriately named in 
his honor. What memorial, be it stone or 
steel, be it book or building, can out last 
the ‘‘echoes that roll from soul to soul and 
grow forever and forever?’’ And further, 
has not Mr. Early demonstrated to the 
State a methed by which the rural schoo! 
ean be saved, namely by stimulative at 
sistance ? 
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ST. LOUIS WELCOMES MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Symphony Concert Feature Thursday Night 


LL OF ST LOUIS extends a welcome 
to the members of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and urges them 
to attend this Annual Convention so that 
they may see for themselves a miracle city 
—the new St. Louis, a modern metropolis, 
the capitol of commerce and industry in 
the Middle West, rich in glorious tradition 
and romantic evidence of past generations. 


Because the Mississippi River has played 
such a significant part in the entire his- 
tory of St. Louis, it is perhaps one of the 
first things that the visitor wishes to see. 
With its tugs and steamboats, its barges 
and tows, its pleasure crafts, its ferry boats 
and mighty bridges, all flanked by the 
elevated railroad and the skyscrapers of 
the nearby business district, it presents an 
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unforgetable picture. The old section of 
St. Louis adjacent to the river, forms the 
district referred to by Charles Dickens in 
his ‘‘American Notes’’ as the ‘‘French 
Quarter.’’ 

St. Louis has a remarkable group of 
sixty-five city parks covering approximate- 
ly 3,000 acres. Forest Park, with its 1,400 


acres, is one of the largest city parks in 








The Old Court House, whose dome was decorated by 
Carl Wimar, Missouri’s Painter of Indians. 


America; It contains a number of picnic 
grounds, a world-famous zoo, 42 tennis 
courts (flood-lighted at night), 22 base- 
ball diamonds, soccer fields, a parade 
ground and three golf links. In this huge 
park is the Municipal Open-Air Theatre, 
the Art Museum, the Jefferson Memorial, 
the site of the proposed Aquarium, the 
new Field House and several other public 
buildings. There are lagoons for skating 
and canoeing, miles of soft bridle paths 
for horseback riding, long serpentine roads 
for motoring, and hundreds of acres of 
velvety greensward. Nearby is a popular 
outdoor swimming pool and amusement 
park. 

Through the generosity of a former St. 
Louisian a new loveliness is being brought 
to Forest Park by the addition of 2,000 
Japanese cherry trees, grouped into a 
magnificently landscaped setting. The site 
known as Government Hill will become a 
new beauty spot when these rare adorn- 
ments fling forth the florescence for which 
they are famous, vying with the bloom on 
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Washington’s water front in the nation’s 
capital, where come thousands yearly to 
view the fairy-like panorama. 

The slope of eight acres, topped by the 
World’s Fair Pavilion, is being trans- 
formed into a magic garden, with foun- 
tains, cascades, pools, a touch of verdant 
foliage and the snowy blanket of cherry 
blossoms contrasting against the green of 
the hills and mirrored in the waters of the 
lake, - 

Two and a half million dollars is now 
being spent for the construction of ad- 
ditional public parks in St. Louis. In- 








Jefferson Memorial—where the Lindbergh Trophies are. 


stead of reserving its parks as highly 
cultivated spots to appeal only to the sense 
of beauty, this city has made them both 
ornamental and useful. They are main- 
tained as public playgrounds of the people, 
and full freedom is permitted without un- 
reasonable restrictions. There are no 
‘*Keep off the Grass’’ signs in the parks of 
St. Louis. 

O’Fallon Park, with its deep ravines, em- 
bracing 159 acres, holds a commanding 
position overlooking the silvery reaches of 
the Mississippi River. From its observa- 
tory one obtains splendid views of the sur- 
rounding country for many miles. 

Tower Grove Park affords a beautiful 
example of highly developed landscape 
gardening, and covers 277 acres. It con- 
tains a great variety of rare trees and culti- 
vated shrubs, famous lily ponds, and an 
historic statue of Shakespeare around which 
noted Shakespearean actors have planted 
memorial trees in years gone by. 

Carondelet Park is a thickly wooded 
stretch of beautifully rolling land, full of 
natural scenic attractions. 
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Chain-of-Rocks Park, at the extreme 
north of St. Louis, provides another magni- 
ficent high-up view of the river front, of 
the white steamers flashing in the sun as 
they pass the rocky ledge and of the huge 
city waterworks with its handsomely land- 
secaped grounds. 

Fairground Park, also in North St. 
Louis, the scene of county fairs and horse 
racing in the olden days, is now a free 
public playground and contains the largest 
outdoor swimming pool in the world. 


statues of Washington, and of Benton, one 
of the early St. Louis leaders, are especially 
noteworthy. Benton Park, another pic- 
turesque spot, was especially named for 
this rugged statesman. 

Creve Coeur Lake, one of the largest 
natural lakes in Missouri and bordered by 
an amusement park, affords dancing, a 
scenic railway, bathing, rowing, fishing and 
motor-boating for the pleasure seeker, and 
is a popular nearby resort. 

The visitor will find of interest a re- 

















Shaw’s Gardens—A world famed museum of plant life. 


The Zoological Gardens, in the southwest 
part of Forest Park, contain a series of 
rustic pools, waterfalls and stone bridges. 
During the summer these pools are oc- 
eupied by collections of aquatic birds and 
animals. On the nearby hills are modern 
concrete animal houses containing a great 
variety of wild animals. The largest bird 
cage in the world is here; there are clear 
lakes, handsome trees and shrubbery and 
artistic landscaping. The cageless bear 
pits, with the various species of bears in 
their natural rock-bound home, are a con- 
stant source of interest. 

Lafayette Park is an especially interest- 
ing spot to students of history, since it 
contains so many relics of Revolutionary 
times and the War for Independence. Its 


markable collection of the records of the 
early history of St. Louis and Missouri 
which are housed in the Jefferson Memorial, 
an imposing marble structure in Forest 
Park which stands on the site of the main 
entrance of the World’s Fair. The collec- 
tions include relies of the Mound Builders 
—whose faces no white man ever saw; 
curios of the Indian tribes who traded with 
the founders of St. Louis; original manu- 
scripts of the French and Spanish days in 
Missouri; relics of the pioneers and of th: 
Revolutionary, Mexican, Spanish-Ameri- 
ean and World wars; and ancient records 
of Missouri Courts which fixed titles to 
land and handed down decisions of im- 
portance in the early history of St. Louis 
and its vicinity. 
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In addition to the third largest collec- 
tion of Jefferson manuscripts in this coun- 
try, a large portion of the manuscripts of 
the Hamilton-Burr controversy, which 
culminated in the death of one and the 
destruction of the career of another bril- 
liant man, are exhibited here. 

Many of the manuscript records of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition repose in the 
display cases. The letter of credit given 
to Lewis and Clark is the only one of its 
kind ever given by a President of the 
United States to an individual. It carried 
the credit of the United States Treasury 
for expenditures incurred. 

Among the exhibits in the Memorial and 
of supreme interest today, is the complete 
showing of the famous Lindbergh Collec- 
tion, including gifts, medals, trophies and 
souvenirs from a score of foreign countries 
and from thousands of sources. This col- 
lection occupies one entire wing of the 
building. Col. Lindbergh is a loyal St. 
Louisan and has chosen the Jefferson 
Memorial, with the Missouri Historical 


Society as custodian, as the permanent rest- 
ing place for the Mementoes which have 


come to him in connection with the epoch- 
making flight of the ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ 
across thé Atlantic, and his friendship tour 
of the countries of Mexico, Central and 
South America. 

Founded in 1860 by Henry Shaw, a St. 
Louis Philanthropist, the Missouri Botani- 
eal Garden, popularly known as Shaw’s 
Garden, ranks second only to the famous 
Kew Gardens of England. It contains 
the largest collection of plant life in the 
western hemisphere and is famous the 
world over for its wealth of botanical 
species and its beautiful floral displays. It 
comprises a city garden of about 75 acres, 
an out-of-town extension of more than 1,600 
acres, and a tropical extension at Balboa, 
Panama. 

At the city garden large conservatories 
are maintained, containing a varied collec- 
tion of tropical plants and providing for 
an almost continuous display of chrysan- 
themums, orchids, lilies and other blooming 
plants. Out of doors are to be found rep- 
resentative gardens of roses, irises, water 
lilies, and eollections of every other kind 
of plant which can be grown in the region 
of St. Louis. The orchid and chrysanthe- 
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mum shows have established national repu- 
tations for the gorgeousness and rarity of 
their blooms and for the beauty and method 
of their display. Altogether, more than 
11,000 species of plants from all climes and 
all parts of the globe are to be seen here. 

One of the best botanical libraries in the 
country, one of the largest herbaria in the 








Open Air Bear Pits—at the Zoo. 


United States, laboratories for scientific 
work and a school for gardening combine 
the features of a pleasure-ground with the 
facilities of an institution of research. 
The out-of-town garden, which is rapidly 
being developed, is already one of the best 
localities in the state for the growing of 








Monkeys—a never failing interest center. 


wild flowers and trees. Here, too, is car- 
ried on the propagation of rare and delicate 
plants away from conditions unfavorable 
to early plant life incident to a city loca- 
tion. Besides growing here much material 
for later exhibit in the city garden, there 
will gradually be developed an adequate 
arboretum. In time this development will 
probably become the most complete re- 
servation for trees and native flora in the 
temperate zone. 

Shaw’s Garden, with its rare floral 
beauties, was established as a trust by the 
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will of Henry Shaw and is entirely main- 
tained by an endowment fund left by him 
for this purpose. At his death it passed 
into the hands of a Board of Trustees, the 
original members of which were designated 
by him. The Board is self-perpetuating, 
with the exception of certain ex-officio mem- 
bers. The immediate direction of the Gar- 
den is vested in a Director appointed by 
the Board of Trustees. The Garden re- 
ceives no support from either the city or 
the state. 

The orchid collection of Shaw’s Garden 
is said to be the finest on the American 
continent. Elaborate conservatories dis- 
play natural plantings of tropical vines, 
ferns and stately palms; Australian, Philip- 
pine and Japanese plants; Italian Gar- 
dens; rare blooming species; desert cacti 
and similar drought-resisting types, and 
beautiful specimens of perennials and an- 
nuals. 

The Garden is open daily to the public 
and admission is free to all. 

Every St. Louis visitor will want to see 
the Old Court House. It stands at the 


corner of Broadway and Market Street, a 


century-old historic spot where slaves were 
auctioned in ante-bellum days, along with 
other personal property. The stone auc- 
tion block may still be seen, also the prison 
cells in the basement, and the courtroom 
in which Dred Scott’s famous case for 
freedom was begun. At that time Missouri 
was the center of the seething dissension 
between North and South which soon after 
culminated in the Civil War. 

This old landmark still stands, strong 
and sturdy, a tribute to the honest con- 
struction of its erectors. During recent 
years it has housed valuable old court 
records, and the circuit and probate courts. 
Its grounds formerly contained a whipping 
post, used in dispensing justice, and a 
granite boulder still marks the starting 
point of the old Boone Lick Trail over 
which traveled the pioneers to the West. 
The old Court House was among the land 
marks mentioned in Winston Churchill’s 
novel, ‘‘The Crisis.’’ 

In the days preceding the Civil War, 
Ulysses S. Grant, who later commanded 
the Northern forces and finally became 
President of the United States, was a 
farmer near St. Louis and sold wood in 
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the city. The cabin in which he lived, 
built of logs by Grant with his own hands, 
is still preserved and can be seen by visi- 
tors. 

The cabin stands today about a mile and 
a half from its original site, near the en- 
trance to the country home of a wealthy 
St. Louisan, which is called Grant’s Farm. 
The cabin was removed log by log and 
exhibited at St. Louis World’s Fair, and 
with the same care was replaced in its 
present location. Surrounding it is a fence 
built of rifle barrels collected from battle- 
fields of the Civil War. 

After viewing these interesting historic 
spots, the sight-seer may wish to turn his 
attention to more modern things. In that 
event, located near the city and easily ac- 
eessible to visitors, is the huge two mil- 
lion dollar Municipal Airport. It is one 
of the best and most completely equipped 
landing fields in the country. This air- 
port was made famous as the starting point 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s epic flight. It was 
while he was a pilot for the St. Louis Air 
Mail Service flying from this field that he 
conceived the idea of flying across the 
Atlantic and made plans here for the flight. 

Extensive factories for the manufacture 
of standard planes and motors are in busy 
operation at the airport. Here are built 
planes similar to the famous ‘‘Spirit of 
St. Louis’’ as well as other commercial 
crafts. 

Among the interesting modern buildings 
in St. Louis is the new Civil Court House 
recently completed at a cost of many mil- 
lion dollars. It is the tallest building in 
St. Louis and a fine example of modern 
architecture. The Bell Telephone Build- 
ing is a new 31 story building, a monu- 
mental structure of modern set-back con- 
struction. 

The shopping district of St. Louis can- 
not fail to intrigue the visitor. Depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops in the city 
have long borne a national reputation for 
style, variety and value. Nearly all the 
great manufacturing concerns in America 
are here represented, St. Louis being 
recognized as the natural distributing 
headquarters for a vast consuming popu- 
lation. Hence, practically anything that 
ean be had anywhere is obtainable in its 
markets. 
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In St. Louis the visitor will find many 
high class amusements of every nature. 
One of the largest and finest moving pic- 
ture theatres in the world has recently been 
completed and, together with the many 
other fine theatres, shows the newest movie 
productions and gigantic stage revues. The 
baseball fan may see a ball game every 
day during the season at Sportsman’s 
Park. Both the St. Louis American League 
Browns and the St. Louis National League 
Cardinals, 1928 National League Champ- 
ions, use this park. 

The visitor will find St. Louis a city 
whose residence section will remind him of 
the pages of a home-builders inspiration 
book. Row after row of palatial and com- 
fortable residences, embroidered with beau- 
tiful trees along great boulevards are dis- 
tributed through the residential district. 
You can find houses just as costly in other 
cities, but nowhere do you find such a 
variety of good taste in architecture, such 
as the planning and maintenance of shade 
trees, shrubbery and flowers, or such great 
evidence of what can be accomplished in 
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the development of homes. Over 39% of 
the city’s inhabitants are home owners. | 

St. Louis is indeed the city beautiful. 
To be able to understand why it is called 
the ‘‘Miracle City’’ and to realize the ex- 
tent of its beauties and wonders you must 
see it for yourself. 


A Symphony Concert will be a feature 
Thursday night at the Coliseum. This 
concert will be a contribution from the 
St. Louis Teachers. The great St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra will be an attrac- 
tion which none of the teachers should 
miss. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is an as- 
semblage of 80 artists of the first rank in 
American musical circles. With its long 
and brilliant concert record, it ranks among 
the greatest musical organizations of this 
country. 

The influence of this body of musicians 
throughout the musical fabric of the city, 
as soloists, teachers, and in the various en- 
sembles which originate within its per- 
sonnel, is of incaleulable cultural value. 
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A Skyline View of St. Louis Showing Bell Telephone Building and the New Court House. 





HE STATE has ever taken a hand in its efforts to restrain, correct, and punish 
’T those who violate its laws. It is infinitely better to reduce to a minimum the need 

for correction, punishment and restraint. It is infinitely better to train children 
for a character that will express healthy mental habits, than to be indifferent till 
adolescents and grown-ups appear mentally maladjusted, a menace to themselves and 
to society. No matter how physically well we may be, if we are not honest, self 
controlled and considerate of others, we shall not be worthy and trustworthy citizens 
of the state which educates us and cares for our physical health—Mrs, M. P, Over- 


holser in “Public Health News,” 
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A MEETING YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 
. Saint Louis from Wednesday November 13 to Saturday November 16 for the 


Sizty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association 


HE ST. LOUIS CHAMBER of Com- 
merce and the teachers of Saint 
Louis are making plans for the en- 
tertainment of the Largest convention of 
school men and women ever gathered to- 
gether in Missouri. Advanced enroll- 
ments at this date are larger than ever 
before, and all indications are that this 
year’s attendance will break all records. 
Outstanding Speakers 
No effort has been spared to make the 
program outstanding. Eminent men and 
leading educators from all parts of the 
United States have been secured and the 
program has been built up so that every 
teacher in the state may secure breadth of 
view, inspiration and practical help from 
it. The sectional programs have been de- 
veloped by the respective Chairmen for 
informal talks and general discussion of 
problems related to the general program. 
The Wednesday Evening Session 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New York 
City, one of the world’s greatest orators, 


will speak Wednesday evening on ‘‘Mak- 


ing the Most of Life.’’ Dr. Wise is not 
only a great orator, he presents a view of 
life which is stimulating and inspiring. 
The music for this first general session 
will be furnished by a combined chorus of 
eight hundred voices and an orchestra of 
one hundred from the St. Louis Public 
Schools. M. E. M. Hahnel, Supervisor of 
Musie for St. Louis will be the director. 
Thursday Morning 

Rabbi Wise will speak on ‘‘The Teacher 
and The World View,’’ and Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, noted explorer will lecture on 
‘‘Abolishing the Arctic.’’ Dr. Stefansson 
is a most entertaining speaker, as well as 
a noted scientist, and will undoubtedly 
make a strong appeal to Missouri Teach- 
ers. 


Thursday Afternoon 
On Thursday afternoon the Association 
will meet in four groups so that more 
unity of interest may be secured and so 
that the programs may be made more 


definitely helpful. The elementary school 
teachers wi]l hear four of the country’s 


educational leaders. Miss Ada Bicking, 
Supervisor of Music for the State of 
Michigan, will discuss the ‘‘ Improvement 
of Music Teaching in the Public Schools.’’ 
Miss Laura Zirbes, Assistant Professor of 
Education at the Ohio State University, 
will speak on ‘‘The Activity School in 
Theory and Practice.’’ Miss Zirbes has 
operated such a school and speaks from 
experience. Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor 
of Edueation and Director of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School at the Iowa 
State University will speak on ‘‘A Plat- 
form for Progress in Classroom Teach- 
ing,’’ and Dr. Harold Rugg, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will have as his subject ‘‘New 
Attitudes and Techniques for the Teacher 
of the Child Centered School.’’ 

The Junior High School Group on 

Thursday Afternoon 

Rolla Walter: Brown of Boston, noted 
writer and lecturer, will address the 
Junior High School group on ‘‘Creative 
Spirit and the Teacher.’’ Dr. David W. 
Reeve, Professor of the Teaching of 
Mathematics at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, will diseuss ‘‘The Teaching 
of Mathematics in the Junior High 
School.’’ Dr. Leonard Koos, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Chicago, University 
will speak on ‘‘Has the Junior High 
School Justified its Existence,’’ and Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Second- 
ary Education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on ‘‘New Teaching Meth- 
ods for the Junior High School.’’ 

The Senior High School Group 

Professor Leonard Koos will address 
this group on ‘‘The Relation of the High 
School Principal to Better Teaching Pro- 
cedures,’’ and Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs on ‘‘ Adapting Modern Teaching 
Methods to Democratic High Schools.’’ 

Miss Thrysa Amos, Dean of Women at 
the University of Pittsburgh and a former 
high school dean of girls will have as her 
subject, ‘‘Improving High School Instruc 
tion through the Work of a Dean or Ad- 
visor of Girls.’’ Professor David W. 
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Reeve will speak on ‘‘Modernizing the 
Curriculum in Secondary School Mathe- 
maties.”’ 
The College Group 

Widespread interest in the problems of 
College Instruction led to the preparation 
of an outstanding program for this group. 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of the 
School of Education at the University of 
Chicago, will speak on ‘‘Instructional 
Problems of the Modern College.’’ Dr. 
W. W. Charters who has recently done 
outstanding work at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity in this field will speak on ‘‘Tm- 
proving College Instruction through In- 
ereasing the Contacts of Instructors and 
Freshmen.’’ Dr. M. E. Haggerty whose 
recent studies have attracted wide com- 
ment will speak on ‘‘Improving College 
Instruction.’’ It is expected that all 


the college faculties in the state will be 
well represented at this meeting. 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra for 
Thursday Evening 
Through the generosity of the teachers 
of St. Louis an evening of music by the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will be pro- 


vided. Those who have heard this superb 
musical organization know what a splen- 
did evening of entertainment they will 
provide. 

The Friday Morning Program 

Continuing the general theme of Better 
Classroom Teaching the Friday Morning 
Program will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of the fundamentals of good teach- 
ing technique. 

Dr. Rugg will speak on ‘‘New Worlds 
for Children,’’ outlining a platform for 
enriching the lives of boys and girls 
through the work of the school. 

Dr. Ernest Horn will call attention to 
some fundamental values in our present 
methods which must be preserved and 
Dr. Charles H. Judd will summarize the 
issue involved in the improvement of in- 
struction, speaking on Modern Reform 
Programs in the light of Existing Knowl- 
edge. 

Departmental Sessions . 

The thirty departments of the associa- 
tion will hold their meetings on Friday 
afternoon. Most of the speakers on the 
general program will apnear at the de- 
partmental meetings. These programs 
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will appear in full in the November Issue 
of School and Community. 
The Friday Evening Session 

Character education must be considered 
in connection with any program for im- 
proving instruction, so the Friday evening 
general session has been given over to this 
important subject. Judge Lashley of the 
Clayton Cireuit Court who was chairman 
of the Crime Survey Commission will pre- 
side. Dr. W. W. Charters of the Ohio 
State University will discuss ‘‘What the 
Schools Can Do to Develop Character by 
Actual Teaching,’’ and Warden Lewis E. 
Lawes of Sing Sing prison New York will 
discuss the place of Education in a Broad 
Social Program of Crime Prevention. 

The Saturday Morning Session 

The Fifth and last general session will 
be devoted to a consideration of the re- 
lation of the State to the Improvement of 
Education in Missouri. Dr. William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Edueation will speak on what constitutes 
a Modern State System of Education and 
Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley outstanding au- 
thority for many years on the State and 
Edueation will speak on the responsibil- 
ity of the State for School Support. 

Splendid Musical Numbers for all 
Sessions 

Mention has not been made of all the 
splendid musical numbers which will be 
given by the St. Louis Publie Schools. 
Girls and Boys Glee Clubs, The Schubert 
Club of Harris Teachers College, A com- 
bined High School Band, a Junior High 
School chorus and other groups will afford 
a complete view of Music instruction in 
the Publie Schools of St. Louis. 

In summary form the speakers from 
outside the State on the general programs 
might be introduced as follows: 





WHO’S WHO ON THE 1929 PROGRAM 
OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

a W. Amos 
Miss Thrysa Amos is Dean of Women 
at the University of Pittsburgh. She is 
also president of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, a member of the Na- 
tional Committee on Recognition of Col- 
leges, American Association of University 

Women, International Federation of Uni- 
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versity Women, and other prominent or- 
ganizations. 

Dean Amos holds an A.B. and an A.M. 
degree from the University of. Kansas. 
She has been an administrator in rural 
schools, elementary schools, high schools, 
and in college. She was Dean of Girls in 
Shawnee High School, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, from 1917 to 1919 and since that 
date has served in her present position at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Amos will speak Thursday after- 
noon to the High School group on Improv- 
ing High School Instruction Through the 
Work of a Dean or Advisor of Girls, and 
to the Department of Deans of Women at 
a noon luncheon Friday, November 15 at 
the Hotel Statler on the Gainful Opportu- 
nities of Leisure. Friday afternoon she 
will speak to the Department of Deans of 
Women on the Normal Girl; Her Ab- 
normal Emotional Reactions. 

Ada Bicking 

Miss Ada Bicking is Supervisor of Pub- 
lie School Musie for the State of Michigan. 
She has done outstanding work as a super- 
visor in making music function in the 
lives of school children. She speaks en- 
thusiastically from first hand knowledge 
of modern methods of teaching music. 
She will address the elementary school 
group Thursday afternoon at 2:30, No- 
vember 14 and the Department of Music 
on Friday afternoon, November 15. 

Thomas H. Briggs 

Mr. Thomas H. Briggs is Professor of 
Secondary School . Administration at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He is one of the country’s leading author- 
ities on secondary education. Professor 
Briggs has been a frequent visitor to the 
State of Missouri and is rated by all those 
who have heard him as a most entertain- 
ing, stimulating and helpful lecturer. 

Rolla Walter Brown 

Rolla Walter Brown of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts is one of the country’s most 
inspiring lecturers. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines and his book on 
The Creative Spirit published in 1925 
called attention to him as a man with a 
most stimulating message to teachers of 
every grade. He has been a member of 
the faculty of Harvard University, has in- 
vestigated methods of teaching in the 
Ecoles and Lycees of France and is a 
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member of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Phi Beta Kappa and numerous other 
organizations. 

He will speak before the Junior High 
School group Thursday afternoon on Cre- 
ative Spirit and the Teacher. 

W. W. Charters 

W. W. Charters, now Director of Re- 
search for the Ohio State University was 
for nine years Professor and Dean in the 
School of Education at the University of 
Missouri. Through personal contacts and 
through his books he is favorably known 
to a large number of Missourians. At this 
time he is doing an unusual piece of work 
in connection with improvement of éol- 
lege instruction at Ohio State University. 
His work along this line will be the sub- 
ject of his address before the group of col- 
lege teachers on Thursday afternoon. For 
many years he has been studying the prob- 
lem of character education, believing that 
definite provisions should be made in the 
school curriculum for the development of 
character. He will elaborate this idea in 
his lecture before the general meeting at 
the Coliseum Friday evening. 

William John Cooper 

William John Cooper, Commissioner of 
Education, was a city school superintend- 
ent and state director of Education for 
California before coming to his present 
position. He has a Doctor’s degree from 
the University of California and a wide 
range of public school experience. The 
school people of the country are looking 
to Commissioner Cooper for courageous 
and progressive leadership. 

He will speak at the Saturday morning 
session on the subject of What Consti- 
tutes a Modern State System of Education. 

Ellwood P. Cubberly 

Ellwood P. Cubberly, Dean of the 
School of Education, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity has been a leader in the field of 
school administration for many years. 
His work as city school superintendent 
at San Diego, California, his prolific writ- 
ings, his numerous school surveys, and his 
forceful speaking have made him one of 
the most influential educators in the 
United States. 

He will speak to the Department of 
School Administration on Friday after- 
noon on the Relationships of the State to 
the. Town and City School Systems, and 
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before the Saturday morning general ses- 
sion on the State and School Support. 

In view of the importance of this last 
problem in connection with the present 
State Survey we believe that all the teach- 
ers of the State will want to hear Dr. 
Cubberly. 

Melvin E. Haggerty 

M. E. Haggerty, Dean of the College of 
Edueation at the University of Minnesota 
was a psychologist with a national repu- 
tation before he became interested in gen- 
eral problems of education. He has 
brought to the investigation of educa- 
tional problems an excellent scientific at- 
titude and a clearness of statement which 
mark him as outstanding. 

He will speak to the college group 
Thursday afternoon on the general sub- 
ject of Improving the College Instruction 
and to the Department of Special Classes 
Friday afternoon on Work of a Psycho- 
logical Clinic in Connection with Special 
Classes. 


Ernest Horn 
Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 


Iowa and Director of the University Ele- 
mentary School is one of the leading men 
of the United States in the field of elemen- 
tary education. Dr. Horn is a native Mis- 
sourian and for a number of years was 
Principal of the University of Missouri 
Elementary School at Columbia. Dr. Horn 
has been active in extensive research work 
in the field of elementary school methods 
and is the author of numerous publications 
dealing with elementary school theory and 
practice. 

He will speak to the Elementary School 
group on Thursday afternoon and to the 
general session on Friday morning and at 
several departmental meetings. 

Charles H. Judd 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director of the 
School of Education at the University of 
Chicago since 1909 is one of the coun- 
try’s most active workers and gifted 
speakers in the field of education. Through 
his extensive writings and his many lec- 
tures he is already familiar to Missouri 
teachers. 

He will speak to the college group 
Thursday afternoon and to the general 
session Friday morning. He will also 
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speak at departmental sessions Friday 
afternoon. 
Leonard V. Koos 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education at the University of Chi- 
cago, was for many years Professor of 
Secondary Education at the University of 
Minnesota where he established a national 
reputation in the field of Secondary School 
Administration and Supervision. He is 
the author of numerous books and re- 
search studies on junior and senior high 
school education, and has lectured exten- 
sively before Teachers Associations in all 
parts of the United States. 

He will address both the junior and 
senior high school sections on Thursday 
afternoon and will address the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School principals on 
Friday afternoon. 

Lewis E. Lawes 

Mr. Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing 
Sing Prison, Ossining, New York, has be- 
come a national figure in recent years 
through his magazine articles dealing with 
crime prevention. He has a splendid mes- 
sage for teachers on a broad social pro- 
gram for crime prevention which includes 
the work of the public schools. 

He will speak at the general session on 
Friday evening. 

Adnah Clifton Newell 

Adnah Clifton Newell, Professor of 
Manual Arts, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois was formerly 
Supervisor of Manual Training at Des 
Moines, Iowa and lecturer of Manual Arts 
at the University of Iowa. He has been 
at the present position since 1910. 

He will speak to the Department of 
Vocational and Industrial Arts Friday af- 
ternoon. 


E. Ruth Pyrtle 

Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, newly elected 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is Principal of the Bancroft Ele- 
mentary School at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
She has a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and a year of ad- 
ditional graduate work at the Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She has 
been an active worker in educational af- 
fairs in the State of Nebraska for many 
years. 
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She will speak at the Saturday morning 
session on the plans of the National Edu- 
cation Association for 1930. 

William David Reeve 

Dr. W. D. Reeve, Professor of the 
Teaching of Mathematics at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has had many 
years experience as a high school and 
college teacher of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is a most enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the values of Mathematics in mod- 
ern programs of study. 

He will address the junior and senior 
high school groups Thursday afternoon 
and the Mathematics Department on Fri- 
day afternoon. 

Harold 0. Rugg 

Dr. Harold O. Rugg, Professor of Edu- 
cation in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is one of the leaders among the 
advocates of reform in educational meth- 
ods and in curriculum content. Teachers 
are generally familiar with his recent 
book on the Child Centered School, an 
appraisal of the New Education, which ap- 
peared in 1928. Missouri teachers know 
Dr. Rugg as a stimulating and gifted lec- 
turer. He will speak before the elemen- 
tary school group on Thursday afternoon, 
at the general session on Friday morning 
and at sectional meetings Friday after- 
noon. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson might well be 
called the dean of Arctic explorers. This 
pioneer pathfinder of the Polar region has 
high standing as a foremost explorer, 
scientist and a man of letters. Capt. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins recently called Stefansson 
“the greatest living polar explorer.’’ He 
is generally recognized as a leading au- 
thority on Arctic life and people. His 
ideas, based on some thirteen years spent 
in the far north, have revolutionized many 
of the prevailing conceptions. In other 
words, he has done much to ‘‘humanize’’ 
the Arctic. He holds degrees from three 
Universities and five National Geograph- 
ical Societies have conferred high honors 
upon him. He lived with the Eskimos the 
greater part of eleven years and acquired 
a more intimate knowledge of their lan- 
guage and their lives than has ever been 
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possessed by any other white man. More 
than that, he lived experiences that have 
been equalled by few men. His books in- 
elude ‘‘ My Life with the Eskimos,’’ ‘‘The 
Friendly Aretic’’ and ‘‘The Northward 
Course of Empire.’’ He has made three 
Aretic Expeditions, his first in 1905-06, 
the second in 1908-12, and the last trip 
from 1913-18, when he mapped over 100,- 
000 square miles of hitherto unknown ter- 
ritory. 

He will lecture at the general session 
Thursday morning and before the Geog- 
raphy Social Studies and Visual Education 
Departments Friday afternoon. 


Stephen 8. Wise 

Stephen S. Wise, Founder and Rabbi of 
the Free Synagogue of New York, has a 
Ph.D. from Columbia University, is a 
member of the Committee on Labor of the 
Council of National Defense, Representa- 
tive of the American League to Enforce 
Peace, Chevalier Legion d’Honneur of 
France, Vice-president of the Open Forum 
of the National Council of the American 
Association on Labor Legislation, Trustee 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
and Trustee of Near-East Relief. He is 
the author of ‘‘How to Face Life,’’ ‘‘ Child 
Versus Parent,’’ and numerous other pub- 
lications. He is a most eloquent orator. 

Dr. Wise will address the first general 
session Wednesday evening on ‘‘Making 
the Most of Life,’’ and Thursday morn- 
ing’s general session on ‘‘The Teacher and 
the World View.’’ 

Laura Zirbes 

Dr. Laura Zirbes, Assistant Professor of 
Edueation at the Ohio State University 
has worked for a number of years on prob- 
lems of improving the teaching of reading 
in the public schools. She has made her- 
self a national authority on this subject. 
At the Ohio State University she has had 
charge of an ‘‘activity school’’ which is 
maintained for a demonstration purpose. 
Her work in this school has been out- 
standing. 

She will speak to the Elementary school 
group Thursday afternoon on ‘‘The Ac- 
tivity School in Theory and Practice’’ and 
to one of the sectional meetings on Fri- 
day afternoon on ‘‘Purposeful Reading.”’ 
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EDUCATION FOR A NEW WORLD 


J. W. CRABTREE 
Seeretary, National Education Association. 


DUCATION for a New World, brings 
K one face to face with the place of edu- 

eation in civilization itself. There is 
need for a new definition of civilization. 
In the minds of too many thinkers it is 
static and material. They are inclined to 
measure it in terms of parthenons, coli- 
seums, cathedrals, or great factories. Other 


college—with a mighty army of four mil- 
lion fine young men in the high schools 
alone? 

No one who understands the force of 
education need be pessimistic about the 
days ahead. The rapid changes now tak- 
ing place in education and industry have 
created a situation like that which faced 


students of civiliza- 
tion think of it in 
terms of governments 
or empires and con- 
sider that age great- 
est in which empires 
have been vast and 
dominating. Yet oth- 
ers think of civiliza- 
tion in terms of great 
literature, inspiring 
art, or noble music. 

But deeper than 
these things lies the 
foree that makes them 
possible and that 
force is in the skill, 








HORACE MANN was the first American 
statesman to see clearly and to interpret 
to the people in a large way the im- 
portance of education in the formation of 
individual and national character. As 
secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education from 1837 to 1848 he 
dedicated his life to the interpretation of 
education as the primary need of a demo- 
cratic country. He laid the foundation 
for the devotion of our people to the free 
public school, America’s greatest contri- 
bution to civilization. 
fitting celebration of a century of edu- 
cational achievements, let the centennial 
of his coming to the secretaryship of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education 
be observed as a national event in the 


Why not, as a 


the pioneers who con- 
quered the _ wilder- 
ness. As we move 
with the current our- 
selves we cannot real- 
ize the speed of im- 
portant lines of prog- 
ress. Neither can we 
realize the challenge 
this progress brings 
to the new race of 
young people that is 
coming on. If the 
pressure of early day 
needs and opportun- 
ities developed the in- 
itiative and vision 


the health, the intelli- |} year 1937? 


gence, and the pur- 








which gave us the 
first leaders who out- 














pose of the masses of 
the people. These factors are more abid- 
ing than government. They accumulate bit 
by bit through the long sweep of time. 
Throughout the centuries, whatever may 
have happened to the material things or to 
the governments of the world, the human 
race has steadily pushed forward and up- 
ward. The real makers of history are the 
teachers. The real values are the human 
values. The eternal resources are right 
ideals. 

Leaders like Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard have a significance far beyond the 
recognition that has been given them. 
Their quickening influence is imperishable. 
Who can measure the value to America and 
to the world of Horace Mann’s abiding and 
eloquent faith in the improvability of the 
race? Who can estimate the fruits of that 
faith as it has reached out in the growth 
of a public school system with free oppor- 
tunity from the elementary school to the 


lined broad policies 
on which to build our system of education 
for democracy, are we not justified in fore- 
casting that present opportunities are de- 
veloping an even larger number of educa- 
tional thinkers and doers? 

Everywhere among us leadership of the 
first quality is rising to meet the challenge 
for pioneer work. All about us we have 
men and women with the ideals of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard—with vision, 
earnest purpose, and effective habits of 
work. These leaders will fill our reservoir 
of human wealth. This human wealth with 
its skill, its intelligence, its health, its pur- 
pose, is the field of education. What may 
education not accomplish during the cen- 
tury that lies ahead ? 

Looking back to the year 1829 we find 
the United States a small nation with a 
population of less than 12,000,000—an in- 
fant in the family of nations, an agricul- 
tural people living in isolated communi- 
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ties, Boston and Albany not yet connected 
by railroads, most of our labor saving de- 
vices still in the future. Today air travel 
is further developed than the railroads were 
in 1829 and radio progress is greater than 
the distribution of books and newspapers in 
1829. There looms on the horizon the 
dawn of a new day which will see such a 
widening of outlook and opportunity for 
the average man and woman as lies beyond 
our utmost dreams! 

Humanity faces its battles against ignor- 
ance, poverty, prejudice, and vice with a 
powerful accumulation of forces. It is the 
task of education to lay hold of these forces 
and to use them in the betterment of human 
life. A century ago men thought of edu- 
cation as a means of preserving the past; 
now they think of it as a means of improv- 
ing the future. Our schools arouse among 
an increasing number of people the desire 
for excellence and happiness. In propor- 


tion as we multiply the number of people 
who desire excellence and happiness to the 
point where they are willing to sacrifice 
and to work and think and plan for these 
ends, we are truly a civilized people. 


The rapid changes civilization now faces 
constitute a challenge to education. The 
very existence of a family, or a community, 
or a nation, or a race depends on the sound- 
ness of its educational ideas. America 
needs as it faces the new world a philos- 
ophy of education. It needs understand- 
ing of the values of human life. It needs 
dedication to the higher values. It needs 
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determination to build its life around these 
higher values. It needs to emphasize the 
constructive phase of life rather than the 
pathological phase. The fundamental 
values are not new. They are old as the 
race itself. Whatever form our govern- 
ments may take, whatever form the mater- 
ial aspects of our civilization may assume, 
the underlying challenge of civilization is 
for conquest of self, for beauty, for power 
for freedom from the things that keep man 
amid excellence and happiness of 
life. 

Perhaps during the century ahead we 
may see the resources that have hitherto 
been squandered in countless wars turned 
into constructive channels. Perhaps we 
shall come to realize that it pays in the 
end to spend money, huge sums of money, 
in the education of nations to work to- 
gether before the disaster of war comes. 
Perhaps we shall be able to encourage 
travel among teachers, to develop appre- 
ciation of the gifts of the various races, to 
create commissions to study the major prob- 
lems of the race which know no national 
boundaries and which will be with us until 
they are solved in the spirit of sympathetic 
cooperation. 

If education is to serve the new world, 
if the schools and the school people are to 
rise to the challenge to take their place as 
the makers of history, the profession itself 
must build upon the foundations that have 
been laid. 


TRAVELOGUE OF A PEDAGOGUE 
by Thos J. Walker. 


THRILL I think comes to most Ameri- 

eans when for the first time they set 

foot on the soil of ‘‘Old England.’’ 
It’s our mother country! Here lived the 
founders of America—Drake, Cabot, 
Brewster, Raleigh, Jno. Smith. Wm. Penn, 
Lord Delaware, the Washingtons; almost 
an endless list would be required to con- 
tain the names of Englishmen who were 
prominently identified with the beginnings 
of our history. London, Plymouth, Bristol 
are organic parts of our history. Here are 
the homes of Spencer, Chaucer, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Wadsworth, Byron—the poets 
who have sung for us. Here was Fielding 
and Thackery, Dickens and DeFoe whose 
tales have thrilled our hearts. Why should 
we not be thrilled when we touch this soil 


whence has come our inheritance of flesh 
and blood and of heart and soul. 

We are among our relatives. Being 
members of the same family we are proud 
of England and we think that the normal 
Englander feels a brotherly pride in the 
attainments of the United States, his big 
rough, uncouth, loud-talking, braggart 
brother who ran away from home. We 
wish they would talk so we could under- 
stand them; we feel a little uncomfortable 
because of the superior attitude we think 
they assume; we are not enthusiastic over 
their old fashioned ways, but there’s a 
bond of blood and language and tradition 
which, after all, makes the denizen of the 
United States feel at home in England. 
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We board our train at Plymouth. It’sa 
queer sort off contrivance. The engine 
looks unfinished without a cow catcher. 
Later we discover that there are no cows 
to catch, for the English have in their ef- 
fort to protect human life, also protected 
that of the cow. There are no grade cross- 
ings on the main railroads of England. 
When a railroad and a country road cross, 
one or the other crosses on a bridge. If, 
as sometimes is the case along spurs and 
unimportant railways, there should be a 
grade crossing, a strong gate is found 
across the railroad. These gates are opened 
by the trainmen and are so arranged that 
when opened for the train they swing back 
and close the country road while the train 
is passing. The sturdy stone fences guaran- 
tee that there will be no stock on the right 
of way. 

Compartments with seats for eight per- 
sons with ample room for hand baggage 
give the tourist further evidence of being 
in a strange land. Classification of pas- 
sengers is new to us, we travel third class, 
second class is lacking on most English 
trains and we are informed that first class 


is used only by ‘‘royalty and ignorant 


Americans.’’ We are not familiar with 
their dining car rules and as a punishment 
we miss our luncheon. We did not know 
that the bustling man in uniform who came 
through distributing checks was the dining 
room steward and that we had to have this 
check before we could get in. So when 
we walked to the dining car we found it 
filled and locked. They serve one car full 
of diners at a time. When these have all 
finished the waiters clean up the tables, 
lay clean linens and if and when the cooks 
are ready, they make the second eall and 
repeat the performance. Those who have 
high numbers must wait their turns and 
those without numbers, in which un- 
fortunate class we were, must go hungry. 

Those who, from the appearance of the 
engine, concluded that English trains are 
slow have a surprise in store for them. We 
find ourselves being shot along a perfect 
road bed without jar or shock at the rate 
of more than sixty miles per hour. Its 
easy to catch thé names of stations as we 
pass for these names are seen on large 
boards facing the track instead of on the 
ends of the station as in the U. S. As we 
glide along we regret that so much of the 
road is in cuts that make a view of the 
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landscape impossible, but we see enough to 
know that we are in a land vastly different 
in many details from that to which we are 
accustomed. 

We are in Devonshire along the lower 
lands between the English Channel and 
the Dartmoor hills. This is cattle coun- 
try where there are about 150 head of cat- 
tle to the square mile, which happens also 
to be the same density of population indi- 
eated for mankind in this section. We 
must respect the English cattlemen when 
we realize that in this section and several 
others he produces per square mile near- 
ly twice as many cattle as are found on a 
similar area in the best cattle sections of 
our country. Hay predominates as a field 
crop and the moors are dotted with groups 
of stacks. Here broad fields are not un- 
common and but for the stone barns, and 
houses one might imagine one’s self in a 
hilly section of the middle west. Further 
along in the downs of Dorset sheep pre- 
dominate though cattle are still in evi- 
dence. 

Through the countries of Hampshire, 
Wilts, and Berkshire we see bewitchingly 
beautiful countrysides,—neat stone houses 
each with its flower garden, stone fence 
and beautiful shrubbery. Here even the 
larger farms are divided into small fields 
separated by hedges often made of 
earth and covered with grass and vines with 
large trees set in the hedges at irregular 
intervals. We are told that tenants on 
these farms are required to suffer the in- 
convenience and extra labor caused by 
these hedges in order that the game may 
have coverts. 

We are nearing London and to our right 
we see the round towers of Windsor castle 
on the south bank of the Thames, opposite 
the town of Eton with its famous ‘‘ Public 
School’’ which is not at all public in the 
sense we use the term. The English flag 
flies from the castle’s highest tower which 
indicates that the King is in residence 
there. 

London is a city large in area as well 
as population. It covers territory enough 
to make a good sized Missouri county. It 
has no sky line. Its largest buildings do 
not exceed four or five stories in height. 
The spires and domes of such structures as 
St. Paul’s, Westminster, and Parliament 
being along the lowest ground of the city 
are not conspicuous in a general view of it. 
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ACTIVITIES OF P.-T. A. AS DEFINED BY STATE 
AND NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


HE ACTIVITIES of a parent-teacher 
association grow out of its program 
and the work of its standing com- 
mittees. A program on children’s reading 
may reveal the need of a library, or a bet- 
ter book supply. The children’s reading 
committee may be authorized to obtain a 
traveling library from the state. The need 
of a county library may be revealed, and 
a committee authorized to take the steps 
necessary to find out how to secure one. 
Again, the subject of hot lunches may be 
presented on the program, followed by a 
discussion which results in the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to obtain in- 
formation and to take the steps necessary 
to establish hot lunches at the school. The 
activities are what is done about needs dis- 
covered through programs, surveys, and 
committee reports at the meetings. 
Activities usually require money. This 
often leads to one of the greatest mistakes 
made by parent-teacher associations, that 


of devoting a large proportion of their 
time and energy to entertainments and 
other devices in order to raise funds to 


buy equipment of various kinds. Usually 
this money could be provided through 
public funds and the time of parent- 
teacher members given to the main pur- 
pose for which the association is organ- 
ized. The finance committee should plan 
so wisely that moneymaking entertain- 
ments are kept in their proper relation to 
the complete plans for the year’s work. 
It must be remembered, however, that an 
entertainment which has educational, so- 
cial, or cultural value and which is at the 
same time the means of raising money for 
legitimate activities may be a most valu- 
able means of stimulating interest in the 
association. 

’ Guide Posts—The following suggestions 
should be carefully considered before 
planning association activities: 

1. Survey local needs. A careful pre- 
liminary study of conditions, needs, and 
resources of the community is essential 
in order to make a wise selection of one or 
more projects for the year’s work. When 
such preparation is lacking an association 
may unknowingly choose a project which 


has already been planned by another 
organization. Duplication of effort should 
always be avoided. 

2. Consult with school authorities. When 
considering an activity which affects the 
school, the teachers and school board should 
always be consulted. The parent members 
of the association are sometimes overzealous 
to improve the school. They forget that a 
school board has been elected by the people 
and given the responsibility for wise ad- 
ministration of the school system. This 
board has elected a staff of teachers to 
whom definite responsibilities have been 
delegated. A fine attitude of cooperation 
on the part of the patrons is recognized 
as essential to the success of the school and 
is cordially welcomed by progressive school 
authorities. Parents sometimes legitimate- 
ly pay for equipment which the school 
board cannot provide from school funds 
but they should always do this in consulta- 
tion with school authorities. 

3. Concentrate on a definite goal. One 
or two main projects for the year will in- 
sure definite achievement. When many im- 
provements are needed there is a tendency 
to undertake too many activities. A main 
objective for the association as a whole will 
not prevent standing committees from un- 
dertaking special projects connected with 
their subjects. 

4. Provide school essentials through 
public funds. It is a shortsighted policy 
for a few school patrons to pay for school 
essentials from their own private funds. 
Adequate provision for public education 
is essential in a democracy, and it is only 
necessary to have an aroused and informed 
publie opinion to secure essentials for the 
public schools through public taxation. 

5. Improve school atmosphere and com- 
fort. Legitimate activities of the associa- 
tion may include the providing of pictures, 
statuary, books and magazines, a library, 
ete. Such equipment adds greatly to the 
atmosphere and comfort of the school, 
though the school board may be unable 
to provide it. 

6. Demonstrate new movements in edu- 
cation. A demonstration of the value of 
a new movement in education must often 
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be made from private funds before its im- 
portanee is sufficiently recognized to re- 
ceive public support. Parent-teacher as- 
sociations in cooperation with the school 
authorities have done outstanding work 
in providing school nurses, cafeterias, 
equipment for home economics and manual 
training departments, visiting teachers, etc. 

7. Meet emergencies. Parent-teacher 
associations have kept schools open which 
would otherwise have been closed for lack 
of funds. They have provided essential 
equipment which had been omitted from the 
school budget. They may legitimately meet 
emergencies until school funds can be pro- 
vided. eee 55. 

8. Cooperate in community iprove- 
ment. If another organization in the com- 
munity is sponsoring a project in harmony 
with the aims and purposes of parent- 
teacher associations, the association may 
cooperate in promoting the project if it 
seems wise to do so. It should avoid initiat- 
ing a similar activity. 

9. Develop an informed public opinion 
regarding all that affects the education and 
welfare of children. Prevention is better 
than correction. When the work of the 
juvenile court, safety and welfare depart- 
ments, child labor division, health, and 
educational agencies are clearly understood 
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by the people, the education of children 
will take first place in the activities of the 
community, the state, and the nation. 
Types of activities promoted by parent- 
teacher associations include the following: 
Boys’ and girls’ organizations 
Committee projects 
Community improvement 
Courses in parent education 
Curriculum and extracurriculum ac- 
tivities 
Entertainment of social or educational 
value 
Headquarters for the association 
Hospitality to teachers 
Libraries, exhibits, clinics, ete. 
Mass meetings 
Parent-teacher bookshelves 
Radio programs 
Safety surveys 
School improvement 
School visiting 
Schools of instruction 
Social gatherings which promote good 
fellowship 
Social service 
Standard associations 
schools 
Student aid 
Summer Round-Up 
Vacation projects 


and standard 


BE IT RESOLVED 


E IT RESOLVED when comes the hour 
For me to leave this earthly stage 
That I may have no sad regrets 
If I should reach a ripe old age. 
May I not waste the days and years 
In piling up this old world’s wealth, 
Or winning fame by means that folks 
Would class as bordering near to stealth. 


The longest life is but an hour 
Beside Eternity. I pray 

That I may help uplift mankind 
As I move deathward day by day. 
Cast out my sins Almighty God. 
Give me the power to do my best 
To make this world a better place 
To live before I go out West. 


Grant me the power to teach mankind 
To look upon the brighter side 

Of life instead of at the gloom 

While I move toward the chilling tide. 
Resolved that I may be the one 

To scatter flowers along life’s way 
Instead of thorns for those whose feet 
Must plod along from day to day. 


It may be long or far too soon 
Ere I start down the western slope 
But be that as it may, Oh God, 
Teach my tired soul to pray and hope. 
Let me so live that when at last 
I too must pay old Nature’s debt, 
I then can go with smiling face, 
Because there’s naught that I regret. 
—J. Irving Hess 
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DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS TO PRESENT 


ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMS 
UNIFORM DATES—OCTOBER 24-26. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION AT KIRKSVILLE, 
OCTOBER 24-25-26. 


HE NINETEENTH ANNUAL meeting of 

the Northeast Missouri Association at 

Kirksville, Missouri is to be opened by a 
banquet at the Travelers Hotel on Wednesday 
evening, October 23rd. The general theme for 
discussion at the banquet is to be “Education 
for Changing People.” An impressive array 
of speakers is announced composed largely of 
those who are to appear on the program of the 
general sessions. 


























Pres. W. E. Moore Sec. A. F. Elsea 


Thursday will open with a County Superin- 
tendents’ breakfast at the Travelers Hotel at 
which M. S. Pittman of Ypsilanti, Michigan 
will be the speaker and leader of a round table 
conference. 

The .First General Session on Thursday 
morning will include addresses by Dr. M. S. 
Pittman, Director of Training, State Teachers 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, and an address by 
Edmund Vance Cook of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Assembly of Delegates will meet at one 
o’clock Thursday. In the afternoon of Thurs- 
day will be held divisiondl meetings for Sec- 
ondary Education and another for Elementary 
and Rural Education. Arrangements have been 
made for Dr. L. A. Pittinger, President of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
and W. D. Armentrout, State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado, to address each of these di- 
visional meetings. The elementary and rural 
— will be addressed by Dr. M. S. Pittman 
also. 


The Second General Session will be held 
Thursday evening and will be addressed by Dr. 
W. H. Burton, Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Other features of this pro- 
gram will be music by the Chillicothe Public 
School band under the leadership of James 
Dillinger and a dramatic presentation by the 
Lancaster high school. 

Friday will be given over to sectional and 
divisional meetings for which unusually’ prom- 
ising programs have been arranged. 

The Third General Session will be on Friday 
evening and is to be in charge of the Kirks- 
ville public school system, after which the fac- 
ulty and students of Kirksville Teachers Col- 
lege will give a reception in honor of the visit- 
ing teachers. 

The officers of this Association feel that this 
promises to be one of the best programs ever 
offered at Kirksville. 

The officers are President W. E. Moore, Shel- 
bina; First Vice-President, Mrs. Anna L. 
Schwartz, Edina; Second Vice-President, J. F. 
Hortenstine, Brookfield; Secretary, A. F. Elsea, 
Kirksville. The Executive Committee is com- 
posed of Harry Hedberg, Columbia; Miss Lucy 
Simmons, Kirksville; J. H. Neville, Kirksville 
and A. S. Hill, Unionville. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION AT MARYVILLE, 
OCTOBER 24-25. 

HE OFFICERS of the Northwest Missouri 
Division of the M. S. T. A. are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Irene O’Brien, State Rural 
School Inspector; first Vice-President, Supt. 
W. S. Smith of Excelsior Springs; second Vice- 
President, Supt. J. M. Broadbent of Martins- 
ville; Secretary, Bert Cooper, Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College; and Treasurer, 
Supt. Hubert Garrett of Burlington Junction. 
This Division has arranged a general pro- 
gram varied to meet the interests of all teach- 
ers. The President’s address will be on the 
question “Is the Country Job Worthwhile?” 
Other speakers on the Thursday morning pro- 
gram are to be Dr. J. B. Hicks of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Dean M. G. Neale of the 
University of Missouri and Burty M. Little 
of Lexington, Missouri. The Thursday evening 
program will consist of music furnished by 
a ens and a lecture by Edmund Vance 
ook. 
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Friday morning sessions will be addressed 
by Miss Bernice Beggs, of Kirksville, and Dr. 
Fred Engelhardt, of the University of Min- 
nesota. On Friday evening, the last of the 
general sessions, Dr. W. H. Burton of the 
school of education of the University of Chi- 
cago and Dr. G. W. Rosenlof of the State De- 
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partment of Education, Nebraska, will be the 
principal speakers. This program will be in- 
troduced by folk dances and music furnished 
by the Departments of Music and Physical Edu- 
cation of the Teachers College. 
Departmental Sessions. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be a con- 
ference of the County Superintendents. Supt. 
Cecil Jenkins of Andrew County is the chair- 
man of this group. 

On Thursday afternoon the high school sec- 
tion, the elementary school section and rural 
school section will meet. The Chairmen of 
these organizations are Hubert Garrett, Ruby 
Parman and Mrs. Mary Guilliams respectively. 
Programs of special interest to workers in 
these fields have been prepared for the after- 
noon of Friday, also. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION AT JOPLIN, 
OCTOBER 24-25-26. 


HE SOUTHWEST MISSOURI Teachers 
Association will hold its meeting this year 
at Joplin, Missouri. The officers are Presi- 
dent, D. R. McDonald, Webb City; 1st Vice- 
President, H. N. McCall, ‘Greenfield; 2nd Vice- 
President, L. O. Little, Bolivar and Secretary, 
Alfred N. Weiser, Morrisville. They have ar- 
ranged a program of unusual attractiveness. 
On Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning county superintendents will hold a 
conference at which they will discuss “Local 
Problems of the County Superintendents” and 
“Special Supervisory Projects.” 
The Educational Council will meet Thurs- 
day morning and the leading feature of the 
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program will be an address by Supt. Merle 
Prunty of Tulsa, Oklahoma on “The Possible 
Economics in Educational Administration.” 


The First General Session will be held on 
Thursday afternoon and will be addressed by 
Miss Edith Wellever, Rural Supervisor of 
Wayne County, Michigan, and Supt. Merle P. 
Prunty, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Second General Session will be held 
Thursday night and will be addressed by Hon. 
Henry S. Caulfield, Governor of Missouri. 
Other features of the program will consist of 
an address of welcome by the Mayor of Joplin 
and response by Supt. L. O. Little, of Bolivar. 

The features of the Third General Session 
on Friday morning will be an address by Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter of the University of Mis- 
souri, Miss Alice Cusack, Primary Supervisor, 
Kansas City, Dean M. G. Neale of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and State Superintendent 
Chas. A. Lee. 


On Friday night the Fourth General Session 
will be addressed by F. C. Ensign, Professor of 
Education, University of Iowa, who will talk 
on “Ideals of Education in England and the 
United States” and Paul P. Prosser of Denver, 
Colorado, whose subject will be “Some Old 
Fashioned Ideals.” 
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The Fifth and last General Session will be 
held Saturday morning and the speakers will 
be Supt. M. J. Hale of McAllister, Oklahoma; 
Miss Ruth Pyrtle, President of the National 
Education Association and Dr. Thos. W. Nadal, 
President of Drury College, Springfield. 


An interesting series of departmental meet- 
ings has been arranged for and many of the 
speakers on the general program will appear 
also on these departmental programs which 
will be held Thursday and Friday afternoons. 

A reception will be given on Thursday after- 
noon from 4:30 to 6:00 o’clock in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. The citizens of Joplin have 
arranged for a number of sight seeing trips 
over the Joplin mining district. 
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THE SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION AT CAPE 
GIRARDEAU, OCTOBER 

24-25-26. 


HE OFFICERS of the Southeast District 
Association are President Fred Bruner, 
Superintendent of Bonne Terre Schools; 
First Vice-President Chas. Scott; Second Vice- 
President H. M. Aulsbury and L. H. Strunk 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
The program of this convention will be 
opened on Thursday afternoon by a meeting 
of the Assembly of Delegates. 
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Thursday evening is set for the annual 
Superintendents’ Dinner in the dining room of 
the Domestic Science Department. Supt. L. H. 
Strurk is in charge of the arrangements for 
this event. The price of the tickets is $1.00. 

The first general program will be given on 
Thursday evening and after the usual prelim- 
inaries of music, address of welcome and re- 
sponse will be addressed by Dr. G. A. Selke, 
President of the State Teachers College of St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, and by Dr. Henry H. God- 
dard of Ohio State University. 

On Friday morning the address of President 
Fred Bruner will be followed by an address 
of W. S. Gray, Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation, Chicago University, and Doctors Selke 
and Goddard will again appear on this pro- 
gram. 

The primary, intermediate and upper grade 
teachers will join in an annual luncheon at 
noon on Friday. Those in charge of this event 
are Miss Conchita Farquhar, Miss Hilda Fish- 
er, and Miss Doris Mabrey. 

The Alumni of the Teachers College will 
meet at a dinner in the Home Economics 
Building on Friday evening at 5:30 o’clock. 
Tickets may be had from Miss Hattie Eicholz. 
Departments meetings will be held on Friday 
afternoon beginning at one o’clock and a foot- 
ball game between Teachers College and Mur- 
rav college will be staged at 3:15. 

The general meeting on Friday evening will 
be addressed by Dr. John Rufi of the school 
of education University of Missouri. Music 
by the public schools of Cape Girardeau and 
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singing lead by Walter Jenkins will be special 
features of this program. 

The concluding session will be held on Sat- 
urday morning and will be addressed by Dean 
M. G. Neale of the University of Missouri and 
Hon. Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent of 
Schools. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION AT WARRENS- 
BURG, OCTOBER 24-25. 


HIS DIVISION of the State Teachers As- 
sociation will hold its convention on 24th, 
25th. 

Its officers are: President L. H. Bell, Supt. 
of Schools, Lexington, Missouri; Vice-Presi- 
dent J. R. Yelton, Principal of the Odessa High 
School; Managing Secretary F. W. Urban, 
Warrensburg; Treasurer G. E. Hoover, War- 
rensburg, and Recording Secretary Mrs. B. B. 
Ihrig, Hermitage. 

The program will consist of general and sec- 
tional meetings. 
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The general program will be addressed by 
the following persons: Dr. W. H. Burton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Fred Engelhardt, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. W. D. Armentrout, 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado; 
Miss Edith Wellever, Rural Supervisor of 
Wayne county, Michigan; Edmund Vance 
Cooke, Poet and Lecturer; President Uel W. 
Lamkin of Maryville; Dean M. G. Neale of 
Columbia, Mo.; State Superintendent of Schools 
Chas. A. Lee, of Jefferson City; and Burtis M. 
Little, of Lexington, Mo. 

A special feature of music will be the pro- 
grams given by a rural club orchestra under 
the direction of Lawrence Guenther, Lexing- 
ton, Mo. Professor Paul R. Utt, Director of 
Music at Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege will also contribute to the musical pro- 
gram as director of a District Orchestra. 

Appropriate programs by sections will be 
arranged for the discussion of special problems 
in the various fields of education. 
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SOUTHCENTRAL MISSOURI TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION AT ROLLA, 
OCTOBER 24-25-26. 


RESIDENT O. E. BURKE and Secretary 

B. P. Lewis of the Southcentral Missouri 

Teachers Association report that the out- 
look for a successful meeting at Rolla on Oc- 
tober 24-26 is very encouraging. They expect 
the enrollment to pass all former records for 
this district. 

The program will feature rural education 
and with this idea in mind the committee ex- 
pects the full cooperation of all the rural 
teachers of the district. The speakers will in- 
clude President Stratton D. Brooks of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri who will speak on Thurs- 
day evening. On Friday, Dr. W. A. Branden- 
burg of Kansas State Teachers College at 
Pittsburg will be one of the leading speakers. 
Dr. Brandenburg has appeared on the program 
of this district before and is a very popular 
speaker. Dean M. G. Neale, President of the 
State Association, and State Superintendent 
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Chas. A. Lee will speak on Friday evening. 
The outstanding speaker on the Saturday 
morning program is ta be Supt. John L. 
Bracken of Clayton, Missouri. 

Special features will be added to the pro- 
gram to insure variety of material for instruc- 
tion, inspiration and entertainment. 


TELLING TALES IN SCHOOL 


By LOTTIE L. RHODES 


Reprinted from the “Kadelpian Review,” by permission of the author. 


Miss Rhodes 


is Superintendent of the Santiago Consolidated Schools in Benton County Missouri. 


Aone listening to a widely known edu- 


cator I said: “At last I have heard a 

teacher say that it isn’t an unpardonable 
sin to teach the multiplication table and some 
other facts.” I have been made to feel the last 
few years that I needn’t have any hope after 
doing such things. 

But I have heard the other side too. Only 
yesterday, one of my teachers made these re- 
marks: “I have no patience with a cold fact— 
that is a fact just as a fact. I don’t have much 
patience with facts at all.” 

“We used to think when we wanted to use 
something that we had to reach up in our 
cranium and pick out what we wanted. Now 
we don’t think that at all.” 

“What you should know is how to use a 
library, and teach children how to use it.” 

Then he added for emphasis after telling us 
he was going to say something revolutionary: 

“T am not so sure that a child needs to know 
the capital of his state. How often is he asked 
that? Neither does he need to know what nine 
times seven is.” 

Then he waxed still more eloquent and said, 
“If the multiplication table is so important 
why do we stop at the twelves? Why don’t we 
teach the thirteens? Why don’t we teach to 
one hundred?” 

Now, as it is a strong start in a debate to 
agree with your opponent. I am going to 
agree with him heartily. “A child doesn’t need 
to know any of those things he mentioned. I'll 


go even further than that. A child doesn’t need 
to know anything. The state takes care of 
imbeciles.” 

But just how would one teach a cold fact 
and get away with it? I take it that a fact 
just as a fact has no relation to the learner, 
or to anything the learner knows. Well, to be 
concrete, I suppose if some one told me that 
“ten wigglenixes equal twenty zinglelixes,” 
that would be a cold fact to me, but if I never 
found out any more about it than that, I’d 
never remember it, so it wouldn’t be taught. 
But what would I do? I’d say, “What is a 
wigglenix and a zinglelix?” Why, children 
will pin you to the very wall with questions. 
I call to mind this conversation between a child 
and his mother. 

Child: “Mother, who made all the flowers?” 

Mother: “God made them.” 

Child: “Who made all the birds and other 
animals?” 

Mother: “God made them.” 

Child: “Who made all the people?” 

Mother: “God.” 

Child: “Well, who made God?” 

I am not alarmed about cold facts being 
taught. It is too hard to do. Although I went 
to school in a rural district, located in a state 
that I suppose ranks fory-eighth in rural edu- 
cation, yet I never was taught cold facts. I 
ean’t think that it was just a coincidence that 
I had superior teachers. But, of course, I am 
from the state whose motto is: “You'll Have 
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to Show Me,” and that may be the reason I 
never was imposed upon. 

Now, I am willing to acknowledge that 
many more associations and connecting links 
could have been made sometimes, but nothing 
was ever taught just as a cold fact. 

It is true that one isn’t stood up and with 
a finger pointed at him asked the question, 
“What is the capital of your state? A Thorn- 
dike Intelligence-test comes as near doing that 
as anything I know of. That ought to be one 
reason for a progressive to stand for the teach- 
ing of facts. But that is just another gross 
inconsistency. Don’t teach facts, yet test on 
them. 

The point I am trying to make is: it won’t 
hurt to teach facts if you can, and they may be 
useful other than to pass Thorndike tests. 

Here is a young man, and it is time to get 
a new license for his first car. He has been 
taught the capital of his state just as a cold 
fact. Of course that is impossible, but as we 
are accused of it, and for the sake of argument, 
we'll say that is all he knows about it. He 
asks where to make application and is told, 
“Write to the Secretary of State, down at the 
capitol.” Then even his cold fact will help 
him out. 

Now about the multiplication table: I can’t 
think of a life so simple that it might not be 
needed sometime. Can we say, “He probably 
won’t need it, and if he does he can learn it 
then?” He has plenty of time to learn it now, 
and as we can’t tell what he is going to need 
hadn’t we better teach it? 

We are agreed, aren’t we, that thrift is a 
good thing to teach in school? We teach pre- 
paredness for a rainy day, or to be prepared 
to take advantage of an opportunity where a 
little money is needed. Well, as we don’t know 
what the child is going to do, why not prepare 
him a little by having the multiplication table 
ready ? 

But why talk so much about teaching the 
multiplication table anyway? It is such an 
enjoyable game. There is nothing easier to 
sell to the pupil, Yes, I mean what I say. If 
the multiplication table is the drabbest thing 
one can think of to teach, then nothing is drab. 
I really think if there is an obstinate youngster 
in the class one sells it quicker than if all are 
docile. I remember one boy in a class making 
a speech like this: “Why do I have to learn 
the multiplication table? I don’t need it. I 
ean add and find out anyway.” Then he added, 
“TI wish the man had never lived that made the 
multiplication table.” Now, teachers, there 
you have a wonderful opportunity to go back 
and bring up the race heritage. Make him see 
what a splendid contribution men made to civi- 
lization when they made the multiplication 


table. Here is a real problem that is bother- 
ing us. We are going on a picnic in a few 
days. There are forty of us in the room. We 


have some money in the treasury, but we don’t 
know whether it is enough or not, so we pro- 
ceed to find out. We decide how much it will 
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take for each child’s lunch and carfare, and 
find that the expenses will be thirty-seven 
cents each. Ben finds the result by adding. 
Of course, the others are through first, but Ben 
finally gets through and his is right too. He 
isn’t happy at being the last one through, 
though. He is normal; he wants to do things 
the best way. Then there are people who have 
to solve problems like this: “There are 1,250 
men working in a factory, and they get $42.50 
per week. How much is the weekly payroll?” 
Well, there is never any other conclusion, but 
that the multiplication table is a wonderful 
thing, and Ben decides it’s a good thing to 
know, and he intends to learn it. He isn’t 
told that he must learn it. He wants to learn it. 

If I could look through the pink glasses and 
see what the progressive sees, I still think I 
surely would deem it wise to teach the mul- 
tiplication table and the fine points of geog- 
raphy, even. Today the United States is hardly 
any larger than a county used to be. My pupils 
have radios in their homes, and their parents 
take them over one-fourth or one-half of the 
United States every other year during vaca- 
tion. One has a hard time to find something 
that they don’t know anything about. Never 
before did the teacher need such broad knowl- 
edge. Take a trip across the continent in a 
ear, and one thinks the American family is 
living on the road in the summer time. Home 
geography has become nation-wide. 

But listen to the last questions. “Why don’t 
we teach the thirteens?” “Why don’t we teach 
to one hundred?” 


At first thought one is tempted to ask in re- 
turn, “Why didn’t the Arabs make a different 
symbol for every number? Why did they 
make just ten different symbols?” Then upon 
second thought one begins to get a little angry 
and these questions pop up: “Did I pay car- 
fare half way across the United States and 
then cheerfully stand for the other extractions 
just to have my intelligence insulted like this?” 
I pinch myself and ask again: “Now is that 
what I came for?” 


I have been studying the exponents of these 
two schools, and I believe I am going to find 
out something if I keep on. Of course, I am 
too scientific to even tell what it is, or how 
the trend is curving at this time. 


The fact is he made a good point for the 
traditional school. We have taught the thir- 
teens when we get the ones and threes taught. 
We have taught all the way to one hundred 
when we get the nines taught. The old school 
has stopped at the most economical point. It 
has been accused of doing things it never did. 


One great argument for discarding mastery 
and doing away with discipline is to keep the 
child in school. He doesn’t like to go to a 
school where he is given the multiplication 
table and where he is disciplined. So the ar- 
gument is: “Put into the school what the child 
likes. Follow after his bents,” 
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I ask: “Does a child always like what is best 
for him? Does he even most of the time like 
what is best for him? Won’t he eat too much 
trash and do many other equally bad things if 
turned loose?” 

Typhoid bacillus has been found in the city 
water supply. It is best for this boy to have 
the serum. He doesn’t want it, and unless he 
is made to he will not take it. One has to 
lasso him to catch him, and then drag him to 
the doctor’s office, and it takes three to hold 
him while it is administered. Oh, no, he isn’t 
silly. His I.Q. is 148, first test. He wasn’t 
test wise. 

Isn’t it a fact that we should take cognizance 
of the child being an animal with the longest 
period of infancy, and not turn him loose ex- 
ploring too much? 

Here is another incident showing children’s 
like and dislikes. A boy said that he hated to 
write letters, and he wished that such a thing 
as school had never been invented. His teacher 
said very sympathetically: “Arthur, I am 
sorry that you dislike school. I feel very 
sorry for you because the school law makes 
you come. Now, is there anything I can do 
to make you like school better?” 

He spoke right up, quickly, “If you’d serve 
ice cream cones five times a day and not ask 
me to write letters I’d like it better.” 

The teacher was not able to comply with 
his desires, but she had her assignment for 
the next written work. She asked each pupil 
to describe the kind of school that he would 
like to attend. Now, if progressive curriculum 
makers want material to put in courses of 
study, that is one way to get it, but they'll 
give up trying to account for individual differ- 
ence to any great extent. 

I have had a progressive, exploratory junior 
high school described to me, and about all the 
teacher has to do is to guide pupils to the 
library. It is really clever how this new school 
gets around the textbook. The library is full 
of books, textbooks and all others, and the 
child is referred to the library for the book, 
so then the book becomes a reference book. 
Usually every Board of Education has a 
shrewd financier or two. I think I can hear 
one of them saying: “We can put a dummy 
up there pointing to the library, and it will 
be more economical.” But they are going to 
have one good teacher in this school. The 


-librarian is the head teacher, and she was to 


know just about everything. She was pictured 
as something almost superhuman. Really, as 
the school was described it could be run by the 
librarian, the janitor, and a couple of guards 
to keep the discussions from becoming too 
heated. And, I think it would get along just 
as well or better than it does with the. type 
of teacher sent out now-a-days. But the teach- 
er isn’t to blame. She does as she has been 
taught in a teacher-training institution. 
Now let us see what kind of training one 
gets in schools to train teachers. I have been 
going for several years. I have never been 


alone. There have always been large classes. 
I have been very ambitious. Teaching is my 
life’s work. I don’t think there is any such 
thing as standing still. One either progresses 
or retrogrades. I am very open-minded to all 
new theories and methods. Oh, I don’t swallow 
them bodily. They have to stand the acid test. 
But that isn’t too much. It is just this: “Will 
your theory work? How many times have 
you tried it, and in how many different places; 
then how many times did it work? Who de- 
cided whether it worked or not? And last, 
but not least, did it propagate itself? A good 
thing doesn’t die; it is selected.” 


The marvel of the age is the unscientific 
trend of mind of the would-be philosopher of 
education at the present time. One can’t say 
anything else when his procedure is watched. 
He puts out to young teachers a philosophy 
which is yet in the hypothetical stage. He 
indoctrinates prospective teachers to the nth 
degree. I have every reason to believe this 
is done in all sincerity. The young teacher 
goes away knowing that he has the last word 
in the philosophy of education. A few years 
go by, and the philosopher decides: “No, I was 
mistaken at this point -or that point,” but in 
the same flighty, jazzy, mushroom develop- 
ment way, he comes again and says: “Now I 
have it; now this will work this time.” He 
doesn’t seem to think of the ramifications his 
first doctrine has made, and the number who 
have been exploited. 


I want to relate some of my experience try- 
ing to get some of the new styles of educa- 
tional methods. Well, what were some of these 
so-called new styles? First, they were sure 
we had been doing everything wrong, and it 
all had to be scrapped. The project method 
was the only way to teach. The socialized 
recitation was the thing. The teacher must 
get out of the limelight, stay in the back- 
ground, and let the children do the organizing 
and acting. Then we were told what to do and 
what not to do. It was mostly what not to do. 
That was because our makeup was not quite 
like a waste basket that could be taken to the 
trash can. 


We were told that we didn’t have to teach 
spelling, or arithmetic, in fact not anything, 
only as it was needed in projects: “Take care 
that you don’t teach a thing until it is 
needed.” It seemed the main thing for us to 
do was always to be on the lookout, with sharp 
eyes and keen ears, and find out what the 
pupil wanted to do, and then do that. It must 
be whole-hearted purposeful activity! And, oh, 
my, don’t be guilty of imposing anything upon 
the child. Be sure that he wants to do it. One 
supervisor was determined that as it was best 
for the project to come from the pupils, that 
we must always let the pupils launch the pro- 
ject. Then for a final piece of work to hand 
in for that term, each of us was to write up 
a project that we could use in our schools in 
the fall. Well, can you picture what a predica- 
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ment we were in? We hadn’t seen our pupils; 
they were miles away, yet this project had to 
come from them. I didn’t know what mine 
might want to do. But I could think of many 
things they might say to suggest a project, 
and this piece of work had to be fixed out, 
so I arranged -it in a way that I could use, and 
it included useful work for the children, done, 
in what I thought, would be a pleasing way 
for them. But I hadn’t seen my pupils and I 
was honest about it and I didn’t want to say 
that they had asked to do that so I didn’t have 
my project spring spontaneously from the chil- 
dren. It was launched by asking suggestive 
questions, and by making a suggestion for 
them to accept. Well, by doing mine that way, 
it was imposed, and thereby worthless. I just 
about failed in the course. 

Then one day this same supervisor, who al- 
ways required the project to come from the 
pupils, said: “Now, a real good project to do 
in the third grade is to have the children bring 
cream to school, or buy cream, and churn at 
school. Then give them some of that butter 
on bread to eat.” This was something that all 
could do in the third grade—no exceptions 
were made. I suppose it had been standardized 
and received its grade placement. 

Some of us talked our situations over when 
we were by ourselves. We were wise enough 
not to think out loud before the supervisor, for 
she towered above us and told us frequently 
that she had received these ideas from high 
authority. 

But just the same we would question whether 
we could use some of these things in our 
schools and have whole-hearted purposeful ac- 
tivity. In some localities the children knew all 
about churning; it was one of the irksome tasks 
at home. We decided: “That couldn’t be 
whole-hearted purposeful activity in a natural 
setting in our case.” 

One day the supervisor asked: “How many 
know in subtraction, which is the minuend and 
which is the subtrahend?” About three of us 
held up our hands. That was terribly to our 
discredit. She then very sarcastically yet 
proudly said, “Well, I don’t know which is 
which. What do you want to know for? What 
good does it do you?” Then she added, “Don’t 
teach such stuff as that.” 

I suppose teachers have quit teaching it. 
Last winter my freshman algebra teacher came 
to me and said: “These children just can’t 
grasp subtraction in algebra.” I had heard 
him tell them to change the signs of the sub- 
trahend and add. I told him what I had been 
told in the training center, that they were 
probably bothered about the terminology. So 
he went back and taught plain subtraction, giv- 
ing them the terminology and when they under- 
stood that they had no trouble with their al- 
gebra. 

One day a girl was telling how she was 
going to let a primary room fix the sand table 
when she was teaching about the Pilgrims. In 
doing so she mentioned the making of the 


boats. The supervisor said: “What are you go- 
ing to make the boats of?” The girl said: “Con- 
struction paper.” Then the supervisor said: 
“Oh, my no, boats aren’t made of paper in real 
life. That’s the worst thing that you can do.” 

But at the same time the supervisor was 
having dolls made of wood, wire, paper, and 
whatnot to represent the Indians and Pilgrims. 
There seemed to be so many inconsistencies. 
We were terribly unhappy. The things that 
were stressed all through the course were of 
a type similar to the one above where it was 
terrible to make play boats for a sand table 
of paper instead of wood. 

It seemed that the idea that a child has a 
wonderful imagination was forgotten or dis- 
believed. It doesn’t matter what a play boat 
is made of, wood, paper, tin, or clay, he can 
imagine it is the Mayflower bringing the Pil- 
grims. He imagines the rug in the living room 
to be a sea. He crawls behind the davenport 
and in between chairs and fancies he is in a 
forest inhabited by wild beasts. 

It has seemed strange to me that with all 
these ideas, that the child knows what’s best 
for him and should be given freedom to de- 
velop as the Creator intended that he should, 
that no one has ever thought that a mature 
adult who has been out in the field teaching, 
might not know what she needs to become an 
adequate teacher better than anyone else. I 
know if I had been allowed to study what I 
wanted to I should have been a much better 
teacher. The courses were right there, too. 
What does a college need to care how much a 
student takes? Just give him credit in what 
he gets well enough as tested by examinations. 


I know the strongest, most outstanding 
teachers that I ever had were masters of their 
subject. And when I teach those subjects 
whose methods and technique do I use? Why, 
those that the teacher used who taught me. 


It is so hard for the young teacher to reach 
out in that chaos of courses in education and 
get anything tangible. But when one enters 
a teachers college the advisors see to it that 
one is steered away from subject matter, and 
into educational fields. Course after course is 
piled on. My thirty-hour requirement in edu- 
cation for a bachelor’s degree could have been 
given in five hours and not a thing lost. It 
was repetition after repetition, and overlapping 
of the same material, and learning new termi- 
nology for old things: 

One day in class a young man very innocent- 
ly spoke right out in meeting: “I’ve had this 
course before.” The instructor asked him when 
and by whom. The boy told him. Then the 
instructor said: “No, this is another course.” 
Then the lad said: “Well, it was just this same 
stuff under another name.” After the class 
was over he said: “Well, if this stuff called 
education isn’t the bunk!” Many of us were 
really saying: “Ditto.” I was thinking of the 
three times I had been asked to report on the 
“Jukes Family.” 
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Oh, how I should like to do something con- 
structive along that line. Don’t think I ad- 
vocate lowering hour requirement. Oh, no, but 
take work that will be helpful, and work that 
isn’t one repetition after another. 

A teacher should get most of her method 
and technique from the teacher who is teach- 
ing the subject matter. That teacher who is 
teaching the subject matter to prospective 
teachers has that in mind all the time, just 
the same as the subject matter. It is she who 
needs courses in methods and technique. If a 
prospective teacher can’t get her methods and 
technique while getting the subject matter I 
am sure she couldn’t get it in a class isolated 
from subject matter. Of course, there should 
be a general course in school administration 
and management, and some psychology, that 
is, if we have decided on anything for sure. 
No use learning one year that we have in- 
stincts, and then the next year that we don’t 
have. Be sure that the course doesn’t repeat. 

I want to say something about some of these 
old trite sayings that we have heard until they 
ring in our ears. But the progressives use 
them as glibly as if they were new. Some of 
them are Project Method, Socialized Recitation, 
Individual Differences, Individual Instruction, 
and Start with the Child’s Experience. 

Pestalozzi has been dead a hundred years, 
and he said: “Start with the child’s experience,” 
and he implied a great many of the others. 

Now just one thing about individual differ- 
ences, that we hear such a cry about. We 
hear a wail like this: “Oh, we’re making them 
all alike. No telling what some of them would 
have created if he hadn’t had this lockstep 
method. Oh, such a crime, such a crime.” 

One would think that we had made no prog- 
ress whatever under the old school. But just 
about the time I think I have committed a 
crime, an old teacher (bless her) comes to 
mind. (Wait till I call attention to the epithet 
I use for my teacher in comparison to what 
the junior and senior high school youngster 
calls his teacher now-a-days—either a dumb 
bell or a dumb dora). Well, sometimes on Fri- 
day afternoon to make a variety in the week’s 
work she would say: “Now children, if you'll 
put your books away and be real quiet I’ll spin 
wisdom for you.” One day she started out 
like this: “God loves variety. He never made 
any two things alike. No two blades of grass 
or two leaves on a tree are just alike.” And 
she went on spinning her wisdom, but when 
I got home I asked my mother if God hadn’t 
made two things alike, and mother said: “No.” 

Well, when the wail of individual differences, 
and the fear we’re making them all alike comes 
up, I think we are more than presumptuous to 
think we could do such a thing. No need to 
fear or worry there at all. The parents mar- 
vel why the children are so different. Here 
are the seven born of the same parents, fed 
the same food, housed under the same roof, 
educated in the same school, and given the 


same admonitions, yet what a difference. How 
much they would give to have the recipe to 
make them all like the favorite one. 

To be sure, there are individual differences. 
God intended it. I am not so sure that it is 
best for classes to be made according to their 
abilities. They are going to have to put up 
with each other in many places. Oh, yes, in 
most instances they are going to have them 
together for certain group activities. Well, 
the more they know one another the better 
these child leaders can assign the different 
parts of the activity. The fast ones will be 
very much irritated ail through life with slow 
workmen, and the slow ones will see faster 
workers turning out more work, thereby, earn- 
ing more, and in both cases there will be an 
irritation. The sooner they find this out and 
adjust themselves the happier for them. 

Then a word about crushing a genius of some 
kind. In the first place a genius won't like 
this school that is being prepared for him, not 
nearly so well as is thought. Where did any 
one ever get the idea that an exploratory, un- 
disciplined school was best adapted to the un- 
folding of a genius? Discipline, and then 
more discipline, in the form of adversity will 
be more apt to find and nurture a genius. Box- 
ing Edison’s ears.and kicking him off the train 
didn’t stop him. Sir Isaac Newton’s pet cat 
knocked the candle over, and a year’s work 
was destroyed, but he didn’t stop. He said: 
“Kitty, you’ll never know the work you’ve 
caused your master,” and he set to work to 
do it over. 

I like the way theosophy explains a genius. 
One can’t stop a genius; neither can one stop 
a certain percentage of the people from 
getting an education regardless of whether 
there is any school at aJl or not. If this were 
not true, the present trend would be more 
alarming than it is. 

I have recently heard an anarchist lecture. 
After explaining the ideals for which anarch- 
ists are striving, he told of a school he had 
started. He said he had little training in 
school, and did not have a great deal of edu- 
cation, but he started a school to conform to 
the ideals of the anarchist. 

The thing that impressed me most was the 
striking resemblance of this anarchist school 
to the progressive school. One can hardly be- 
lieve they could be so much alike coming from 
two different groups whose ideals differ so 
widely. About the first sentence the anarchist 
said was: 

“What right has any man to rule over me, or 
make laws that I should obey?” 

In his school the children follow after their 
own bents. They study what they are inter- 
ested in. They run in just to get some in- 
formation about something. The school is 
open fifty-two weeks in the year. Of course, 
not believing in law, the children aren’t com- 
pelled to go. Each one goes just when he 
wants to, and each takes his vacation when he 
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wants to. The teacher is there as a source of 
information. She has to be well-qualified and 
have broad learning. Of course, there is a 
good library too, but the teacher is to answer 
the child’s inquiries as far as she can, and 
then encourage and direct him further through 
library references. 

I think this anarchist school is far superior 
to our progressive school. It is at least con- 
sistent to their ideals, while the progressive 
school does not conform to our ideals. In the 
first place we should not compel children to go 
to a school where we impose nothing else on 
them. It seems to me that these people who 
pretend to be so considerate for the child, and 
don’t want anything imposed upon him, should 
be doing something to see that he isn’t com- 
pelled to go to school. The present status of 
some progressive attempts is such that the 
child could learn more some place else a great 
deal of the time. The anarchist school is also 
superior in that no one is there who doesn’t 
want to be there, and that tends toward a 
better environment for study. 
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To believe in government, in law, and law 
obedience, and then turn children loose in an, 
oh, so scantily disciplined school for so many 
formative years of their lives, is very incon- 
sistent. 

When one pauses to consider the crime and 
gross violation of law, and then looks at the 
present trend of our schools, and then sudden- 
ly to come upon a school so similar, started to 
conform to the ideals of an anarchist, it is 
enough to make one stop and think: “Can’t it 
be indicative of what we may be coming to?” 
I just wonder if Rome was conscious of being 
near her downfall. 

I think the ambitious traditional teacher has 
taken hold of all that is good in new theories, 
but at the same time has held on to that which 
is good in the old. 

So I shall continue to “Look with discrim- 
ination upon the fashionable project of the 
moment, to remain unmoved by crazes, and 
panics, and hysterias, judging them by a ma- 
tured sense of values and appraising their 
phenomena at their permanent worth.” 


A MORE NEARLY MORAL CLASSROOM 


Garry Cleveland Myers 
Head, Division Parent Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University. 


N AN IDEAL classroom one would ex- 

pect to find a highly moral atmosphere. 

In that classroom each child would man- 
ifest consideration of the rights and feel- 
ings of every other child. There would 
prevail a high level of sportsmanship in 
all personal relations. Each pupil would 
feel at ease as he attempted to express him- 
self. No pupil would be rude while an- 
other speaks or asks a question. Teacher 
and pupil also all would be courteous to 
each other, no one taking unfair advan- 
tage, everybody playing the game fair. 


In the average classroom are some prac- 
tices which make the atmosphere of that 
room far from the ideal. There’s the hand 
raising habit. When a child rises to recite 
he scarcely pauses for a deeper breath be- 
fore half a score of hands fly up and wave. 
‘Me! Call on me!’’ is what they say. The 
reciting child is surely not assisted. He is 
distracted and disturbed, of course. How 
must he feel when so annoyed? How can 
he be at ease in such a trying situation? 
Is it possible that the reciting child believes 
that these hand waving children are at- 
tempting to help him? Very seldom. Rath- 
er they are wishing that the reciting child 
might fail so that they upon his ‘fallen 
body’’ might be given the opportunity to 


win approval. Can anyone think of a more 


immoral atmosphere in the classroom than 
one of this sort? 

Can anything be done to correct this 
evil? Yes! Although the difficulty is deep- 
ly rooted in each child. The school un- 
awares has cultivated in the pupils this 
immoral practise. The child in the first 
grade, or even in the kindergarten, as a 
rule, is told to raise his hand if he has 
something to say. Experts have written 
and told teachers always to put the ques- 
tion first, then to call upon the child. There 
is interest in machinery. For the average 
teacher handraising proves a convenient 
device to prevent the pupils from attempt- 
ing to speak all at the same time. In this 
machinery teachers pretty generally have 
put their trust. 

If, instead, there were a homey atmos- 
phere in the classroom, an atmosphere 
where each child had learned selfconstraint 
sufficient to keep still when another child is 
speaking, where no child would want. to 
speak unduly long or too often, an at- 
mosphere of courtesy and consideration of 
one another’s rights and feelings, there 
would be no need of hand raising. An 
eecasional teacher is able to cultivate in 
children such a lofty moral atmosphere. 
How wonderful are her achievements! 

But for the rank and file of teachers 
such accomplishmerf is too much to ex- 
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pect. A moral standard which is not too 
high for almost any teacher to attain in 
her room is this: that while any child is 
attempting to recite no other child shall 
be allowed to annoy him by raising hands 
or by any other means. Just to attain 
such a level in the average schoolroom 
would be to move morally a hundred years 
ahead. 

The teacher has devised all sorts of means 
for keeping children from annoying her. 
She has been less concerned about preven- 
tion of annoyance to the reciting pupil by 
his comrades. Is it not possible to expect 
such a moral level in the schoolroom that 
when a child is called upon to speak he 
shall have the opportunity to think and 
to express himself without immediate in- 
terruption by his classmates? 

Suppose the child reciting does not pause 
and does not give up but completes his 
recitation. Suppose the other children ac- 
tually did keep down their hands while 
he spoke—wonderful to relate! The 
chances are that when the child had fin- 
ished many hands went up. each child 
vying eagerly for the opportunity to find 
something wrong in the pupil’s recitation. 
If the reciting pupil spent half a minute, 
the other children now may take ten times 
as long to make the child who had recited 
think he was a failure. A little of such 
adverse criticism may be wholesome but 
as it is often carried on it does the child 
eriticised considerable harm and gives the 
other children an inordinate amount of 
satisfaction in faultfinding. There comes 
a point beyond which destructive criticism 
fails to be valuable, a point beyond which 
it does positive harm. That point is often 
passed in the modern schoolroom. 

Does this procedure not train children 
in weighing and evaluating statements and 
facts? Yes; so long as unfavorable emo- 
tions don’t predominate. In life there is 
eonstant adverse criticism. So there is, 
hut nearly all of it comes from those rec- 
ognized as official superiors, by those who 
are supposed to know whereof they speak. 
In everyday life there is not much ecriti- 
cism face to face of peers by peers. Such 
criticism is considered meddlesomeness, the 
eritics busybodies. In life the average 
person does not get nearly the amount of 
adverse criticism from his associates which 
school children must endure from their 
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classmates. We ought to look upon this 
problem as a moral matter. 

There is a strong urge in the teacher and 
the pupils to try to outwit each other, 
for the teacher to catch the child and show 
him up, for the child to avoid being caught. 
The average child has more eagerness to 
make his comrades and teacher think he 
knows than he has to know. He finds temp- 
tations strong to bluff and deceive. 

To offset some of these immoral factors 
are a few other tendencies which seem 
wholesome. The schoolroom slowly is be- 
coming more of a place for study, for 
ereation, and natural expression than a 
place for formal recitation. More teachers 
are becoming interested in the child, his 
motives and emotions. Examinations are 
more definite than they used to be, afford- 
ing less temptation to deceive and bluff. 

More teachers are beginning to study the 
pupil and his difficulties, to help him more 
in learning. Fewer teachers are seeking 
selfamusement in asking children fact-ques- 
tions which they know those children can- 
not answer. There is more and more an 
effort by the teacher to set the child only 
at what he can do, an effort to help him 
sueceed and to enjoy the awareness of 
success. 

More and more children are working up- 
on problems which they feel to be problems. 
Small groups of children are cooperating 
about some unit of work. Slower children 
are hurried less and bright children less 
frequently held back . Individual instruc- 
tion in the group is gradually developing. 
Over against these good things are, of 
course, the dangerous tendencies toward 
mechanies stimulated by the modern mania 
for speeding and by our passion for im- 
mediate objective evidence of progress. 

No matter how well activities among 
small groups will have been developed, no 
matter how nearly individual instruction 
of children in the group will have been 
perfected, there always will remain the 
need of some class activities. Always will 
there be a place for individual children to 
express themselves in the presence of their 
comrades, always some oral recitation. Al- 
ways also shall we have the problem of 
training the child in school in selfrestraint 
to the degree that he shall not be a hin- 
drance to the school success and happiness 

of his comrades. 
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HOME ECONOMICS “SERVES” 


‘**T serve’’ has been the motto of princes. 
It is an equally good motto for the Second 
Year class in Vocational Home Economics, 
Hamilton, Missouri, High School, if by 
service we mean lending a helping hand 
when needed. Helen Merryman, a mem- 
ber of the second year class furnished the 
elass an opportunity. Helen’s mother is 
dead and the responsibility of managing 
the home falls on her shoulders. Helen’s 
father is a farmer and keeps a good or- 
chard and a large vegetable garden. 

Most fruits and vegetables are not ready 
for canning until September, so Helen 
found herself facing a situation that would 
have daunted one far more experienced 
than she! ‘‘How could she manage the 
home, do the cooking, care for the family 
laundry, go to school, and find time to pre- 
serve the fruits and vegetables which 
would otherwise be wasted and which 
would be needed this winter ?’’ 

The class heard of Helen’s problem. To 
solve such problems was the real reason 
for home economies they thought. They 
put their heads together and the follow- 
ing solution was the result. They asked 
Helen to bring her surplus fruits and 
vegetables to school, the class proposing 
to do the canning and preserving for her 
as a laboratory exercise. As a_ result 
Helen’s fruit and vegetables found them- 
selves converted into pickles, preserves, 


jelly and canned vegetables and stored on 
the pantry shelves inside of two weeks. 
Incidentally, this solution of Helen’s 





Helen Merryman 
and her schoolmate 
loading her canned 


goods. 








problem was also a solution of the prob- 
lem of getting laboratory material for the 
class. As her teacher, Miss Dessa Crouch 
says, ‘‘Helen’s problems are furnishing 
the class with really practical projects for 
other phases of home economics work.’’ 


This, according to Miss Rowan E. Elliff, 
Assistant Supervisor, Home Economics 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, is only one example of what is being 
accomplished in the eighty-two high 
schools of the state which have vocational 
home economies courses. 
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John D. Boyd Promoted 

John D. Boyd who for many years was 
prominently identified with education in Mis- 
souri and recently field representative in 
Indiana for the Macmillan Publishing Com- 
pany, has been promoted by that company to 
the head of its elementary school division in 
the Chicago office. In his new work Mr. Boyd 
will advise and direct the work of some 
twenty-five or thirty field representatives in 
his territory. 





Mrs. Margaret Squires in Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Margaret Squires who is widely known 
for her educational work in Missouri is at the 
present time engaged as critic teacher in the 





training school at the State Teachers College 
at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, where she is 
filling a temporary vacancy. Mrs. Squires has 
been in this position since last March and is 
delighted with her work and situation in this 
Pennsylvania college. 





Medford Robbins has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Schools for Madison County 
to succeed Grover M. Cozean who resigned to 
accept the superintendency of the Frederick- 
town schools. Mr. Robbins assumed his new 
duties on August Ist. 
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ALLISON BROWN tried to finish his pie the 
other evening before he answered the 
telephone. 


And ——the person calling “hung up”! 


Brown had been expecting a business call 
that evening, too. 
| a Ae A 


It’s a good idea always to answer the tele- 
phone promptly. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


® 
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Missouri Conference for Social Welfare 
Meets in Columbia, Nov. 18-21. 

The Missouri Conference for Social Wel- 
fare will be held in Columbia November 18th 
to the 21st. The Conference has had a full 
time Secretary for the past year carrying out 
its program for the development and coor- 
dination of public welfare programs in Mis- 
souri, and preparing for the 1929 annual con- 
ference. 

During the first two days of the Conference, 
five short courses are offered, in the main 
subjects of social work, taught by national ex- 
perts in each particular field. : 

The Sociology Teachers of Missouri have 
also planned a meeting at Columbia, at this 
time, for November 20, at 3 p. m., to discuss 
the possibility of a permanent organization and 
some other matters. Prof. F. L. McCluer, Ful- 
ton, is Chairman of the committee in charge. 

Information regarding the Conference or the 
short courses can be gotten from Harold J. 
Matthews, Executive Secretary, Columbia. 

Is She Really the Youngest? 

Bates County, according to the Kansas City 
Star, claims the youngest teacher in the State 
of Missouri. This teacher is Miss Maryan 
Maxey of Johnstown. She is 16 years old 
and teaches in the Enterprise district. Miss 
Maxey has, with her mother who is also a 
teacher, been preparing herself for teaching 
in the Central Missouri State Teachers College 
at Warrensburg. 





W. H. Hailey Taking the Rest Cure. 

W. H. Hailey, well known among Missouri 
teachers as the State Representative for the 
Roach-Fowler Publishing Company, is making 
his home in the little village of Mt. Zion in 
Douglas county, where he is regaining his 
health. About a year ago Mr. Hailey became 
aware of the fact that he was a victim of 
tuberculosis. He spent a few months in a 
sanitarium while his house in the Ozarks was 
being remodeled and adapted to his needs. 
Friends who recently visited him in his Ozark 
home report that he is in excellent spirits and 
improving notwithstanding the fact that he 
recently went through an attack of pneumonia. 





Miss Bess Goodykoontz Takes Position 

with U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz recently of the De- 
partment of Elementary Education in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has been appointed as- 
sistant commissioner of the United States 
Bureau of Education by Secretary Wilbur. 

Miss Goodykoontz was born in Iowa, has 
taught in the rural and city erade schools of 
that state. is a graduate with a M. A. from 
the University of Iowa and has had extensive 
teaching experience in colleges and univer- 
sities. She is the co-author series of readers 
and of many magazine articles on phases of 
elementary education. 


Prominent Missourians in Peabody 

Missourians working on their Ph. D. de- 
grees in Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Tennessee this year include Homer 
T. Phillips of State Teachers College of Mary- 
ville; D. W. Beswick, Dean of Will Mayfield 
College, Marble Hill and A. F. Elsea who for 
several years has been in the Department of 
Education of the State Teachers College at 
Kirksville, Missouri. 





County Superintendent W. B. Allison of Cam- 
den County reports that he is more than 
pleased with the enthusiasm his teachers have 
developed for the State Teachers Association, 
demonstration meetings and general profes- 
sional training. He reports that over 50% 
of his school houses have been painted during 
the past summer, that eight new buildings have 
been erected and eighteen individual drinking 
systems have been installed. 





Consolidation in Arkansas 

Recently the largest consolidation in Ar- 
kansas began operation as a consolidated dis- 
trict. Nineteen school districts were consoli- 
dated with Hamburg, Arkansas in Ashley 
County. The new district contains 308 square 
miles, being about half the area of the aver- 
age Missouri county. The districts formerly 
employed thirty teachers and twenty-three will 
be employed by the consolidation. Transpor- 
tation will be furnished all who live more than 
one and one-half miles from school. High 
school will be given to all. Along with regular 
academic work will be offered vocational train- 
ing, home economics, music and _ business 
courses. 

Practically every Arkansas county shows a 
decrease in the number of school districts. 
Pulaski in 1920 had fifty districts; now she has 
only three. Twenty counties have fewer than 
forty districts. 

A Professional Reading Club 

Supt. C. J. Burger of the Huntsville public 
schools and other students in the Graduate 
School of the University of Missouri last sum- 
mer conceived the idea of organizing a profes- 
sional reading club for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. The club has received its first 
shipment of books and these are being mailed 
to members of the group upon request. 

The present roll of members contains the 
names of city superintendents, county super- 
intendents, senior and junior high school prin- 
cipals and teacher training instructors. 

Any one interested in reading the best books 
in educational and other fields may become a 
member by sending a fee of one dollar to the 
University Extension Department which has 
agreed to mail out books to members. This 
fee is used chiefly to pay postage. Many of 
the books have been donated and others have 
heen purchased with funds secured through Mr. 
Burger’s efforts and from a friend of educa- 
tion in another state. 
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President Stratton D. Brooks, Dean M. G. 
Neale and about twenty other members of the 
University faculty have been asked to serve as 
a committee to recommend books from which 
the club’s list may be selected. The initial list 
which will be enlarged is composed of books 
recommended by one or more professors of 
the University. 





English has been adopted as the official 
lanuage to be used by Finland’s Students’ 
Corps Union in its correspondence with for- 
eign student organizations and _ societies. 
French, German, and Swedish, and a com- 
bination of them were suggested, but when a 
vote was taken in a convention English was 
adopted as the sole official correspondence 
language—.School Life. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 


To be Voted on by Assembly of Delegates 
at St. Louis Convention 
November 13-16, 1929. 


Amend Section II, Article XI—Dues, by in- 
serting after the words “the Central Missouri 
‘Leachers College District, including all counties 
in said district, except Maries, Camden, Phelps, 
rulaski,” the words “and Osage,” and by aad- 
ing after the words “and the South-Central 
Missouri District including the counties of 
Maries, Phelps, Pulaski, Gasconade, Franklin, 
Camden, Crawford, Dent,’ the words “and 
Osage,” so that when so amended Section II, 
Article XI—Dues, will read as follows: 

Section 2. Membership dues shall be paid 
to the Secretary-‘reasurer of the Community 
Associations, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the State Association. The Community As- 
sociations shall receive from the State Associa- 
tion 10 per cent of the dues paid by their mem- 
bers within 30 days after adjournment of an- 
nual meeting of State Association. The Dis- 
trict Association or Divisions receiving funds 
from the State Association shall receive from 
the State Association 25 per cent, of all dues 
paid by the memberships in their districts. 
These districts are the Northeast Missouri 
Teachers College District; the Central Missouri 
Teachers College District, including all counties 
in said District except Maries, Camden, Phelps, 
Pulaski and Osage; the Southeast Missouri 
Teachers College District, including all coun- 
ties in said District except Gasconade, Frank- 
lin, Crawford, and Dent; the Southwest Mis- 
souri Teachers College District; the Northwest 
Missouri Teachers College District; the City 
of St. Louis; the City of Kansas City; the City 
of St. Joseph; and the South-Central Missouri 
District, including the counties of Maries, 
Phelps, Pulaski, Gasconade, Franklin, Camden, 
Crawford, Dent, and Osage. The 65% shall 
be held by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
State Association for the purpose of this 
Association. 


Now-/from first grade 


to university 


The complete 
modern 
music course 


Authoritative — tested in thousands of 
schools —at your command with an 
effectiveness never before approached. 


The completion of the remarkable new edi- 
tion of “Music Appreciation for Children”* 
marks an epoch in Victor educational work. 
This famous text has been revised from 
cover to cover. Today it is the ultimate 
product of pedagogical research and experi- 
ence. No eort bas been spared to make it 
the most authoritative work in its field. 


Now the scope of Victor text books is 
rounded out through the whole school life. 
Used in leading school systems throughout 
the country, three out of these four have 
just been adopted by the State of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 

1. Victor ‘‘Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). The 
standard definite course for children in rural com- 
munities; 

2. “Music Appreciation for Children” —compre- 
hensive graded lessons for first to sixth grade; 

3. “What We Hear in Music” —the great musical 
source book for high schools; 

4. “Appreciation and History of Music’’—widely used 
in colleges, universities and conservatories. 

Orthophonic Victor Records cover the en- 

tire range of the literature of music. Con- 

tinually the long special educational list 
grows. With the Hey pees new VICTOR 
combination RADIO-ELECTROLA, you com- 
mand a medium of musical re, tion of 
power and realism far beyond all previous ex- 


perience. 


Today the opportunity for musical educa- 
tion is unlimited. 


> 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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N ORDER TO ENCOURAGE boys and 

girls in Missouri elementary schools to 

read more books and better books from 
many fields, the State Pupils’ Reading 
Cirele has come into existence as a part 
of a state wide reading program. 

Standards, qualifications and require- 
ments for membership are explained in the 
1929 Courses of Study for Elementary 
Schools pp. 345-347. 

The list of books is revised each year in 
order that new books may be added from 
time to time. The list of books from 
which pupils may choose their reading for 
the school year 1929-30 is here printed. 
They may be purchased from E, M. 
Carter, Secretary of the Pupil’s Reading 
Cirele, Columbia, Mo., and are listed with 
the price of each in The Order Blank Cata- 
logue published by The Missouri State 
Teachers Association, a copy of which will 
be mailed to you upon request directed to 
E. M. Carter, See., Columbia, Mo. 

Nearly 100 of the books in the list are 


not now listed in the Course of Study or. 


the Pupils’ Reading Circle list. Many of 
them are out of print, and are listed here 
because old ones are in many libraries 
and can be used to meet reading require- 
ment. 

When ordering be sure to order from 
the list as sent out by Mr. E. M. Carter. 

GRADE IL. 


I. Literary Readers. 
Read any 4 literary readers suitable for grade 
one in addition to adopted text. 
II. Stories and Rhymes. 
Read any 6. 
The Story of the Three Bears, Brooke 
The Story of the Three Pigs, Brooke 
The Golden Goose Book, Brooke 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, Brooke 
The Poppy Seed Cakes, Clark 
Peter Rabbit Stories, Potter 
The Chicken World, Smith 
The Country Book, Smith 
The Farm Book, Smith 
The Seashore Book, Smith 
Busy Little Brownies, Banta 
Children of Mother Goose, Cowles 
Cotton-Tail First Reader, Smith 
Doll Land Stories 
The Fairy Primer, Banta 
as ap Goose Land, Goldman-Schotten- 
els 
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Happy Hour Books, Brooks 
Good Natured Bear, Horne 
Little Black Sambo, Bannerman 
The Singing Farmer, Trippett 
The F-U-N Book, LaRue 
Adventures in Story Land, Taylor 
Mother Goose Book, Bolenius and Kellogg 
Work-A-Day Doings, Serl and Evans 
Work-A-Day Doings on the Farm, Serl 
The Story-A-Day Book, Holt 
My Reading Book, Youngquist and Wash- 
burn 
An Airplane Ride, Read 
An Engine’s Story, Read 
A Story About Boats, Read 
At Grandfather’s Farm, Read 
GRADE II. 
I. Literary Readers 
Read any 4 literary readers suitable for 
grade two in addition to the adopted text. 
II. Stories and Rhymes. 
Read any 6. 
Tom Thumb, Brooke 
The Peter Patter Book, Jackson 
The Tale of Banjamin Bunny, Potter 
The Tale of Jerima Puddleduck, Potter 
The Story of Squirrel Nutkins, Potter 
The Tale of Tom Kitten, Potter 
Bobby and Betty at Home, Dopp 
Bobby and Betty at Play, Dopp 
Bobby and Betty in the Country, Dopp 
Cock, The Mouse, and the Little Red Hen, 
LeFevre 
Dutch Twins, Perkins 
Hiawatha Primer, Holbrook 
In Fableland, Ser] 
Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy, Herben 
Jingle Primer, Browne 
The Kelpies, Blaisdell 
Toy Town, Blaisdell 
Little Wooden Doll, Bianco 
Bunny Rabbit’s Dairy, Blaisdell 
Wag and Puff, Hardy 
Under the Story Tree, LaRue 
Story Folk, Suhrie and Gee 
The Squirrel Tree, McElroy and Young 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta 
In Animal Land, LaRue 
Wags and Woofie, Aldredge, McKee 
Baby Animals, Troxell and Dunn 
Little World Children, Scantlebury 
Fun at Sunnyside Farm, Minor 
Story Fun, Suhrie and Gee 
Nan and Ned in Holland, Olmstead and 
Grant 
Six Nursery Classics, O’Shea 
The Golden Trumpets, Thompson 
Nature Studies for Children Book I, Al- 
bright and Hall 
Boy Blue and His Friends, Blaisdell 
The Adventures of Grandfather Frog, Bur- 


gess 
Stories of the Seminoles, Fairlie 

















I. 


Betty June and Her Friends, Ellingwood 
Pammy and His Friends, Troxell 
GRADE Ill 


Literature and Fiction 
Read any 4. 


Japanese Fairy Tales, Book I, Williston 

New Garden of Verses for Children, Stev- 
enson 

Peter and Polly in Autumn, Lucia 

Peter and Polly in Spring, Lucia 

Peter and Polly in Summer, Lucia 

Peter and Polly in Winter, Lucia 

Pig Brother and Other Fables 

Poems for Reading and Memorizing, Grade 
III 

Storyland 

Old Stories for Young Readers 

Peter Cottontail 

Jimmy Skunk, Burgess 

Granny’s Wonderful Chair, Brown 

Cinderella, Jack the Giant Killer, Little 
Riding Hood 

Tales of Mother Goose 

The Poetry Book, Huber, Bruner, Curry 

Literature for Reading and Memorization, 
Book III, Tucker 

Kipwillie, Krapp 

Adventure of a Brownie, Mulock 

East o’ The Sun and West o’ The Moon, 
Thomsen 

Story Friends, Suhrie and Gee 

Peter Pan, (Perkins) Barrie 

Tiny Tail and Other Stories, Andrew and 
others 
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Bee, the Princess of the Dwarfs, France 

The Billy Bang Book, LaRue 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin 

Peter’s Wonderful Adventure, Murphy 

Now We Are Six, Milne 

The Climbing Twins and Other Stories, 
Clark 

Silver Pennies, Thompson 


II. History and Biography. 
Read any 3. 


How the Indians Lived, Dearborn 

Five Little Strangers, How They Came to 
Live in America 

Child’s Book of American History, Blais- 
dell-Ball 

The Cave Twins, Perkins 

The Tree Dwellers, Dopp 

Viking Tales, Hall 

The Cave Boy of the Stone Age, Dopp 

Type Stories of the World for Little Folks 

Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass 

Little Indian Folk, Deming 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Am- 
ericans 


III. Geography and Travel 
Read any 3. 


Japanese Twins, Perkins 

Around the World, Book II, Carroll 
Around the World with the Children 
Belgian Twins, Perkins 

Child Life in Many Lands, Perdue 
Children of Many Lands, Book I, Fair- 


grieve & Young 


















Eastman Kopax Company, Rocuester, New York 


Carerutty planned, easily used, these motion pictures for 
the classroom have unmistakably demonstrated their value as 
teaching aids wherever they have been made available to schools. 

Because of their content, their construction, and their man- 
ner of use, Eastman Crassroo Fiims arouse a healthy, question- 
ing attitude in the pupil... an appetite for project work... a 
stimulation to further independent study. They virauize scHooL 
work. Send for free booklet. 


EasTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 


= 


EasTMAN 
Classroom 


Films 





Subsidiary of 
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Geography for Beginners, Shepherd 
How Other Children Live, Perdue 
How We are Clothed, Chamberlain 
How We are Fed, Chamberlain 
Seven Little Sisters, Andrews 
Stories of Our Earth 
The World, Book III, Fairgrieve & Young 
Wretched Flea, A Chinese Boy 
Dutch Twins 
Old Mother West Wind 
Little World Children 
IV. Nature, Science and Invention 
Read any 4. 
Adventures of Chippy Bobby 
Animal Land Children 
At the Zoo, Lewis 
Bad Little Rabbit, Bigham 
Billy Bang Book, LaRue 
Book of Nature Myths 
Grasshopper Green’s Garden, Schwartz 
How To Have Bird Neighbors 
Indian Nature Myths 
In Ocean Land 
Journeys to Health Land 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Book 
III, Craig 
Adventures of Reddy Fox, Burgess 
Our Bird Book, Webb 
Our Birds and Their Nestlings, Walker 
Pixie Out of Doors 
Adventures of Sammy Jay, Burgess 
Science Reader, Animal Life, Book I, Nida 
Nature Stories for Children—Autumn, All- 
bright & Hall 
Nature Studies for Children—Autumn, 
Gordon and Hall 
By the Roadside, Dunn and Troxell 
Merry Animal Tales, Bigham 
In Field and Forest, Dunn and Troxell 
The First Book of Birds, Miller 
Chats in the Zoo, Weimer and Jones 
V. Art, Music, Civics, Morals 
Read any 1. 
Music Appreciation Reader, Grade III, 
Kincella 
Stories Pictures Tell, Book III, Carpenter 
Why We Celebrate Our Holidays, Curtis 
Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mary Gay Stories 
Flag of Our Hearts 
Bible Story, Second Reader, Grade III 
Brownie’s Health Book, Moulton 
Great Pictures and Their Stories, Lester 
New Stories (Community Life), Hardy 
The Road to Health of Grown-Up-Town, 
Lummis & Schawe 
GRADE IV. 


I. Literature and Fiction 
Read any 5. 
Alice’s Adventure in Wonderland 
Best Stories, Hardy 
Early Candle Light Stories, Skelter 
Green Fairy Book, Lang 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 


Jorli, Spyri 

Just So Stories, Kipling 

Pennie, Cobb 

Peppino, Spyri 

Pinocchio, Collodi 

Poetry Book IV, Huber, Bruner, Curry 

Posy Ring, Wiggins & Smith 

Really Truly Fairy Tales, Benson, Banta 

Robinson Crusoe Reader, Cowles 

Stories East and West, Peck 

That’s Why Stories, Bryce 

Tinkletoes, Harlow 

Uncle Davy’s Children, Daulton 

Wonderful Adventure of Nils, Lagerlof 

When We Were Very Young, Milne 

Millions of Cats, Gag 

About Harriet, Hunt 

Lionhearted Kitten and Other Stories, 
Bacon 

Literature for Reading and Memorization, 
Book IV, Tucker 

Fairy Tales, Grimm 

Story Adventures, Suhrie and Gee 

The Adventures of Buster Bear, Burgess 

The Blue Bird for Children, Maeterlink 

English Fairy Tales, Jacobs 

The Happy Prince and Other Fairy Tales, 
Jacobs 

Granny’s Wonderful Chair, Browne 

In the Days of Giants, Brown 

Fanton Farm, Krapp 

A Dog of Flanders, Ramee 








One person, room with private bath, $2.00 
Two people, room with private bath, $3.00 


HOTEL MISSOURI 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Notice _— Notice 


NEW ADDITION TO OPEN 
OCTOBER 15th 


100 More Rooms With Private Bath. 
Giving the Missouri, 


300 Rooms 300 


On account of large number of 
rooms, there will be a big reduc- 
tion in rates— 


One person, room without bath, ---$1.50 
Two people, room without bath, ---$2.00 





Why Pay Big Rates 


When you can get the same accom- 

modations for half price? 

Give the Missouri Hotel a trial on 
your next visit to St. Louis. 
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II. History and Biography 
Read any 4. 


American Hero Stories, Tappan 

American Explorers, Gordy 

American History Stories, Vol. II, Pratt 

American History Stories for Young Read- 
ers, Tappan 

America’s Story for America’s Children, 
Book III, Pratt 

America’s Story for America’s Children, 
Book IV, Pratt 

Camp and Trail in Early American His- 
tory, Dickson 

Child’s Book of American History, Blais- 
dell & Ball 

Heroes of the Nation, Alshouse 

History Reader for the Elementary Schools 

History Stories of Other Lands, Book I 

Shinkah, The Osage Indian, Barrett 

When Great Folks Were Little Folks, Cal- 
houn 

Indian Lodge Fire Stories 

Pioneers of the Deep, Gravatt 

Viking Tales, Hall 

Stories of American Pioneers, Heard and 
King 

Old Greek Stories, Baldwin 

Oregon Chief, Hudspeth 

Swift Eagle of the Rio Grande, Dehuff 

Indian Folk Tales, Nixon-Roulet 

How the Indians Lived, Dearborn 


Joan of Arc, Monvel 


III. Geography and Travel 
Read any 3. 


Little People of the Snow, Muller 

Little Folks of Many Lands, Chance 

Journeys in Distant Lands, Barrows & 
Parker 

Japanese Fairy Tales, Book II, Williston 

How We Are Sheltered, Chamberlain 

How We Travel, Chamberlain 

The House We Live In, Carpenter 

Homes Far Away, Fairgrieve, Young 

Holland Stories, Smith 

Eskimo Legends, Snell 

Eskimo Stories, Smith 

East O’ the Sun and West O’ the Moon, 
Thomsen 

The Earth and Its People, Winslow 

Children of Other Iands, Allen & Robin- 
son 

Child Life in Other Lands, Perdue 

Betty in Canada, McDonald 

Barbara’s Philippine Journey, Burks 

Around the World, Book III, Carroll 

With Taro and Hana in Japan, Sugimoto 

The Wee Scotch Piper, Brandeis 

Paz and Pablo. Mitchell 

Seven Little Sisters, Andrews 

Japanese Twins, Perkins 

The Little Swiss Wood Carver, Brandeis 


IV. Nature, Science, Invention 
Read any 3. 


Animal Pets from Near and Far 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard, Kirby 
First Book of Birds, Miller 





























Scientific research plus practical teaching experience has made these new 
arithmetics. They are unusually easy to teach, unusually attractive to look 
at. They are thoroughly modern in content and methods. Three books, for 
grades three through eight, and a delightful number primer for optional use 
in grade two. Write for full description. 


GINN AND COMPANY $2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


THE PROBLEM 


ARITHMETICS 


AND PRACTICE 


Smith-Luse-Morss 
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First Lessons in Nature Study, Patch 

Foods We Eat, Carpenter & Carpenter 

In the Animal World, Serl 

Merry Animal Tales, Bigham 

Nature Study for Boys and Girls, Book 
IV, Craig 

Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands, Sindelar 

Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, Bailey 

Science Reader, Baby Animal Zoo, Book 
II, Nida 

Tanglewood Animals, Flora 

Willie Fox’s Diary 

Wilderness Babies, Schwartz 

Tami—tThe Story of a Chipmunk, Cady 

Lobo, Rag and Vixen, Seton 

Forest, Field and Stream Stories, Bailey 

Book of Nature Myths, Holbrook 

Real Nature Stories, Denton 


V. Art, Music, Civics, Morals 
Read any 1. 


Music Appreciation Reader, Grade IV, 
Kinscella 


Stories Pictures Tell, Book III, Carpenter 

The Courtesy Book, Dunlea 

Granny’s Wonderful Chair, Brown 

I Am An American, Bryant 

Old Testament Stories, Grover 

Atlantic Reader, Book I, Understanding 
Prince 

Great Pictures and their Stories, Book IV, 
Lester 

Little Book of Days, Field 

Why We Celebrate Our Holidays, Curtis 

GRADE V. 


I. Literature and Fiction 
Read any 5. 


Adventures of Odysseus and Other Tales 
of Troy, Colum 

Aesop’s Fables, Weeks 

Birds Christmas Carol, Wiggins 

Black Beauty, Sewell 

Arabian Nights, Johnson 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales 

Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 




















THE 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS SERIES 


The Play Road To Health 
Health Habits 

The Way To Keep Well 

The Human Body And Its Care 


By S. Weir Newmayer, A.M., M.D., Supervisor of Medical Inspection of 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, and Epwin C. Broome, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintend- 


ent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


144 pages $0.64 
207 pages 12 
264 pages 84 
336 pages .96 





The first book contains ten plays and stories to be read and acted. 
The second book is made up of thirty brief stories. 


The third book is a simple, straightforward textbook of hygiene, 


enlivened by anecdotes. 


The fourth book is a more advanced textbook, with the chief atten- 
tion given to matters of practical importance. 





American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street - - 


New York Cincinnati 





Chicago Boston 


- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Atlanta 











Ill 











IT. 
Read any 5. 
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Little Lame Prince, Craik 

The Song of Hiawatha, Longfellow 

King of the Golden River, Ruskin 

Nurnburg Stove, La Ramee 

Poetry Book V, Huber, Bruner, Curry 

Rab and His Friends, Brown 

Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 

Uncle Zeb and His Friends 

Whittier’s Child Life 

Hans Brinker or the Silver Skates, Dodge 

Literature for Reading and Memorization 
Book V, Tucker 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, Pyle 

The Treasure of Belden Place, Cavanah 

Father Time’s Gifts, Moore and Wilson 

Pinocchio, Collodi 

The Story of Naughty Kildeen, Marie, 
Queen of Roumania 

Me and Andy, Kelly 

Heidi, Spyri 

Water Babies, Kingsley 

Black Beauty, Sewell 

The Topaz Seal, Heal 

History and Geography 


The Age of Discovery 

American History Story Book, Blaisdell & 
Ball 

American Indian, Starr 

American Leaders, Book I, Lefferts 

Boys and Girls in American History, Blais- 
dell & Ball 

Boys of the Ages, Scales 

Calvert of Maryland, Otis 

Colonial Days, Gordy 

Community Life Today and In Colonial 
Times, Beeby 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road, 
Bruce 

Davy Crockett, Sprague 

Everyday Life in the Colonies, Stone & 
Fickett 

Following the Frontier, Nida 

From Trail to Railway Through the Ap- 
palachians 

History Stories of Other Lands, Bk. III, 
The Beginnings 

History Stories of Other Lands, Bk. IV, 
Lord & Vassal 

Home Life in the Colonial Days, Earle 

Indian Days of Long Ago 

Log Cabin Days, Blaisdell 

Mary of Plymouth, Otis 

Peter of New Amsterdam, Otis 

The Puritan Twins, Perkins 

Richard of Jamestown, Otis 

‘Ruth of Boston, Otis 

Story of Lewis and Clark, Kingsley 

Washington. The Young Leader, Gerwig 

Work and Play in Colonial Days, MacElroy 

American Hero Stories, Tappan 

Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass 

Early Candlelight Stories. Skelter 

Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey 


III. Geography and Travel 
Read any 4. 


Alaska, The American Northland, Gilman 
Alaska and Canada, Kern 


This tells why 


. . . these maps are 


supreme for America’s 


schoolrooms! 





Eminent American educators and map 
editors who know the needs of teacher and 
pupil have edited Bacon Wall Maps. In 
addition to this, they bear the name of 
G. W. Bacon & Company, Ltd. of London 
—internationally recognized as master 
map makers. 


These two facts are your positive assur- 
ance that they are exactly suited for your 
school. Clear and attractive, complete and 
efficient, accurate and utterly dependable, 
Bacon Maps provide all vital information 
without confusion. 


For the modern schoolroom, Weber 
Costello Company offer maps and globes 
for every teaching requirement—Bacon 
Standard Maps (essentially political), 
Bacon Semi Contour Maps (legibly combin- 
ing physical and political information), 
and Bacon Globes. 


Write for a sample section of our maps 
and a complete description of our globes. 
—Address Dept. -M1029. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF Old Reliable Hylo 
Sterling Lifelong plate— Erasers 
Blackboard —Globes Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You 'mmediate Service 
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Canadian Wonder Tales, Logie 

Continents and Their People, North Amer- 
ica, Chamberlin 

Great Cities of the United States, South- 
worth 

Great American Industries, Farm Animals, 
Nida 

Great American Industries, Minerals, 
Rocheleau 

Great American Industries, Products of the 
Soil, Rocheleau 

Great American Industries, Manufactures, 
Rocheleau 

Great American Industries, Transporta- 
tion, Rocheleau 

Home Life in All Lands, Book I, Morris 

How Other People Travel, Headley 

Representative Cities of the United States, 
Hotchkiss 

Our National Parks, Rolfe 

The Land of the Pilgrims, Thompson 

Sentinels of the Sea 

Nature, Science and Invention 


Read any 2. 


Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles 

Bird Stories, Patch 

The Clothes We Wear, Carpenter 

Nature Study for Boys and Girls, 5th 
Grade, Craig 

Our Bird Friends and Foes 

Our Wild Animals, Moseley 

Our Winter Birds, Chapman 

Wild Animals, I Have Known, Seton 

Insect Adventures, Fabre 

An Alphabet of Aviation, Jones 

Nature Study Hours, Brown and Water- 
bury 

The Wonders of the Jungle, Book I, Ghosh 

Stay at Home Birds, Morris 


V. Art, Music, Civics, Morals 
Read any 2. 


Heart of a Boy, D’Amicis 

Everyday Manners, Wilson 

Bible Stories, Vol. I, Moulton 

Atlantic Reader, Book II, High and Far, 
Condon 

Stories Pictures Tell, Book V, Carpenter 

Story of the Chosen People, Guerber 

In the Hills of Galilee, Tucker 

Great Pictures and Their Stories, Book V, 

. Lester 

Music Appreciation Reader, Book V 

GRADE VI. 


I. Literature and Fiction 
Read any 6. 


Robinson Crusoe, Defoe 

Rip Van Winkle, Irving 

Heidi, Spyri 

Story of the Golden Fleece, Lang 

A Dog of Flanders, Ouida 

Jungle Book, Kipling 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Irving 

Five Little Peppers and How They Grew, 
Sidney 

Moni, the Goat Boy, Spyri 

Pappina, A Little Italian Girl, Davis 

Pal O’ Mine, King of the Turf, Hawkes 

Poetry Book VI, Huber, Bruner, Curry 








‘“‘INVESTIGATE 
before you 


INVEST” 


is a good slogan to follow. In the 
purchase of reference books it is 
good advice as well as a warning. 


We cite the rating of THE 
WORLD BOOK by the American Li- 
brary Association and other nation- 
ally recognized book authorities, but 
we invite you to examine and com- 
pare THE WORLD BOOK with any 
other set of reference books. 


THE WORLD BOOK is on exhibit 
in many County Superintendent’s 
offices. If it is not in your County 
Superintendent’s office, we will send, 
without obligation, a set for the ex- 
amination of any teacher or school 
board, upon request, thereby making 
possible a thorough investigation and 
examination before purchase. 


Can any teacher or school official 
afford to purchase a reference work 
without taking advantage of this op- 
portunity ? 


In making comparisons please note 
the following points: 


Style and language used in 
various articles. 

Number of subjects discussed. 
Amount of space devoted to a 
given subject. 

General outline of the article, 
that is, the arrangement, topics 
and related subjects. 

5. Number and character of illus- 
trations; are they for entertain- 
ment purposes or for the pur- 
pose of supplementing the text. ~ 


- gp 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
RoACcH-FOWLER COMPANY 


1020 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
Pyle 

Literature for Reading and Memorization, 
Book VI, Tucker 

Gulliver’s Travels, Swift 

King Arthur and His Knights, Pyle 

Hiawatha, Longfellow 

Little Women, Alcott 

Bird’s Christmas Carol, Wiggin 

Katrinka, Haskell 

Little Men, Alcott 

Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, Dodge 

Skip—Come—A—Lou, Darby 

Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow, 
French 

Timothy’s Quest, Wiggins 

Biography of a Grizzly, Seton 

Under the Lilacs, Alcott 

Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 

The Prince and the Pauper, Mark Twain 

Scottie, The True Story of a Dog, Walker 

Il. History and Biography 
Read any 5. 

American Heroes from History, McFee 

American Inventors, Mowry 

American Leaders, Book II, 

Benjamin of Ohio, Otis 


How Our Grandfathers Lived, Hart 

Our State of Missouri, Walker, Hardaway 

Pioneers of the Rockies and the West, Mc- 
Murry 

Seth of Colorado, Otis 

Stories of Missouri, Musick 

The Texas Ranger, Gillette-Driggs 

Famous Men of Modern Times, Haaron- 
Poland 

Sixty Years Ago, Krapp 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 

Florence Nightingale, Richards 

The White Indian Boy, Wilson and Driggs 

When They Were Girls, Moore 

When They Were Boys, Read 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road, 
Bruce 

Scout, White 

Early Men of Science, Nida and Nida 

Pioneers of the Air, Gravatt 

Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey 

Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey 

Boys and Girls and Pioneer Days, Bailey 

Stories of Early Times in the Great West, 
Bass 

Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay 

Daniel Boone, Gulliver 


Brief Biographies from American History, III. Geography and Travel 


Turpin 

Builders of America, Lawler 

Days and Deeds One Hundred Years Ago, 
Stone Fickett 

Four American Inventors, Perry 

Hannah of Kentucky, Otis 

Heroes of History, Whitcomb 


Read any 5. 


Around the World, Book IV, Carroll 

Burton Holmes Travel Stories, Japan 

Continents and Their People, South Amer- 
ica, Chamberlin 

Geographical Reader of Missouri, Bratton 

Geographical Reader of Africa, Carpenter 








YOUR LIBRARY NEEDS 


you need. 


your eredit is good. 
Write for catalog order blank. 
E. M. CARTER 


CoLuMBIA, Mo. 











are carefully provided for by the Pupils’ Reading 


Circle Committee of your own Association. 


This Committee composed of Esther L. Kne- 
hans, Chas. A. Lee, M. G. Neale, Cora E. Morris 
and W. F. Hupe, have carefully selected more 
than 1400 books among which you will find what 


With the Missouri State Teachers Association 


READING: 
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IV. 
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Geographical Reader, South America, Car- 
penter 

Home Life in All Lands, Book II, Morris 

Manuel in Mexico, McDonald, Dalrymple 

Mexico and Central America, Franck 

Our South American Neighbors, South- 
worth 

Stories of the Great West, Roosevelt 

South America, Fairbanks 

South America, Bowman 

Real Stories of Geography Makers, Faris 

How Man Makes Markets, Werthner 

Panama and its Bridge of Water, Nida 

Panama and the Canal, Hall and Chester 

The Wonders of the Jungle, Book II, Ghosh 

Italian Peepshow, Farjeon 

Shen of the Sea, Chrisman 

Children of the Mountain Eagle, Miller 

Billy and Jane, Explorers, Books I and II, 
Speed 

Nature, Science and Invention 


Read any 2. 


Birds and Bees, Burroughs 

Burgess Animal Book 

Burgess Bird Book 

Burgess Flower Book 

Nature Study for Boys and Girls, 6th 
Grade, Craig 

Nature Trails 

Our Insect Friends and Foes 

Our Trees and How They Serve Us, Mad- 
dox-Parkins 

Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 

Strange Birds at the Zoo, Stoddart 

Open Doors to Science, Caldwell 

More Wild Folk, Scoville 


V. Art, Music, Civics, Morals 
Read any 2. 


Spirit of America, Patri 

Music Stories for Boys and Girls, Cross 

Guideposts to Citizenship, Finch 

Atlantic Reader, Book II, Wonderful Tune, 
Condon 

Stories Pictures Tell, Book 6, Carpenter 

Stories of Norse Heroes, Burton 

Studies in Conduct, Hague, 
Kelly 

Great Pictures and their Stories, Book VI, 
Lester 

Music Appreciation Reader, Book VI, Kin- 
scella 

Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council, 


Boothe 
GRADE VII. 


Chalmers, 


I. Literature and Fiction 
Read any 6 


Hoosier School Boy, Eggleston 

Story of a Bad Boy 

Hans Brinker, Dodge 

Treasure Island, Stevenson 

Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain 
The Man Without a Country, Hale 

Call of the Wild, London 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, Wiggin 
The Ancient Mariner, Coleridge 

Betty Jane of the House of Smiles, Barrett 











Outstanding Language 
and Grammar Texts 


For Grades One to Nine, 
Inclusive. 


Pavey: OUR FIRST ENGLISH 

is a language book for pupils of the pri- 
mary grades, beginning with the second 
semester of the first grade, and con- 
tinuing through the second grade. Its 
purpose is to correct speech errors and 
direct language growth in its early and 
most flexible stages. This text is being 
successfully used in hundreds of schools 
throughout the country. It is intended 
for use in the hands of the pupils. A 
Teachers’ Guide containing over 100 
pages of suggestions and directions to 
the teacher is also available. 


Denney and Skinner: OUR ENGLISH 
for grades three to eight, inclusive, 
makes a direct appeal to the interests of 
school children and correlates their out- 
side activities with the work inside the 
school, thus eliminating drill, merely for 
drill’s sake. This series recognizes that 
English is a social and socializing sub- 
ject, and offers a wealth of stimulating 
group activities in projects. Pupils us- 
ing “OUR ENGLISH” will form correct 
habits of using the best English. The 
series is available in both a three and a 
six-book edition. Our list of adoptions 
includes thousands of cities from coast 
to coast. 


Denney and Skinner: OUR ENGLISH— 

Junior High School Series— 
for the 7th, 8th, and 9th Grades, meets 
the need of the Junior High School for a 
more exacting treatment of grammar, 
always promoting self-criticism and self- 
correction. In its composition work this 
series introduces the pupil to his obliga- 
tions in the social and business world of 
today. These Junior High School books 
have been adopted by a large number of 
schools. 


Correspondence Invited. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS 


Publishers 


320 E. 21st Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow 

Enoch Arden, Tennyson 

Green Mountain Boys, Thompson 

The Iliad for Boys and Girls, Church 

King Arthur and His Knights, Tennyson 

Odyssey for Boys and Girls, Church 

Being a Boy, Werner 

The Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens 

Oliver Twist, Dickens 

Patsy’s Brother 

The Poetry Book, Grade 7, Huber 
Bruner, Curry 

The Red Badge of Courage, Crane 

River Gold, Paxton 

Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb 

Tales from the White Hills, Hawthorne 

Told by Uncle Remus, Harris 

To and Again, Brooks 

Downright Decency, Snedeker 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Irving 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, Rice 

Emmy Lou, Martin 

Daddy Longlegs, Webster 

Rip Van Winkle, Irving 

The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper 

Snowbound, Whittier 

Smoky, The Story of a Cow Pony, James 

Dan’s Boy, Cobb 

Kidnapped, Stevenson 

Three Boy Scouts in Africa, Douglass, 
Martin, Oliver 

Rusty Ruston, McNeely 

Sea Lore, Rogers 



































A Modern Method 
of Measuring Pupil’s 
PROGRESS 


IN READING 
Test your pupils daily and weekly 
with the ability tests given in 


MY PROGRESS BOOKS 
IN READING 


There are four books in this series for grades 
1, 2, 3, and 4. Each book contains about 50 
ability tests, plus profitable seat-work, plus silent 
reading units. These books individualize instruc- 
tion and save time for both pupil and teacher. 

Inexpensive. Every student can afford a copy. 
Price 25 cents, single copy; 18 cents, in quanti- 
ties, plus postage. 


REQUEST COPIES NOW. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. S&C 
40 S. 8rd St., Columbus, Ohio 








DD sens sn viaees copies of My Progress Book in 
Reading for grade 1..... Ne Daceae Gicece 
(Specify grade. There is a diiferent book for 
each grade.) I enclose ........ Send Dall ... 20 cve 
DEE Luis cuddeswedsses esdednesenesensnebewnse 
SE 6 CidbWhowd Ukkae se csdnedeeedebobdaennse 








diplomas 
of i quality: 



































hook diplomas a specialty 


mecormick-mathers ¢0. 


wichita, kansas 
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In the Swiss Mountains, Spyri 
Boys and Girls of the Alps, Spyri 

II. History and Biography 

Read any 5. 

Health Heroes, Jenner 
Health Heroes, Pasteur 
The Boy’s Parkman, Hasbrouck 
Childhood of Greece, Lamphrey 
Childhood of Rome, Lamphrey 
From Columbus to Lincoln 
Long Ago in Egypt, L. Lamphrey 
Long Ago People, L. Lamphrey 
Men of Iron, Pyle 
When Knights were Bold, Tappan 


Our Nation’s Heritage, Hallock, Frantz 


Our Ancestors in Europe, Hall 


History Stories of Other Lands, Bk. VI, 


Modern World 


The Light Bearers, Stories of Old Greece, 


Dunbar 
Little People of Japan, Muller 
The Lone Scout of the Sky, West 
Emmeline, Singmaster 
Boy’s Life of Edison, Meadowcroft 
The Voyagers, Colum 
Making of An American, Riis 
Men of Old Greece, Hall 


Story of Old Europe and Young America 


What the Old World Gave the New, South- 


worth 
Child’s Book of American Biography 


Boy’s Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Hage- 


dorn 


In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, Tappan 


Deeds of Daring Done by Girls, Moore 
Pioneer Heroes, McSpadden 


III. Geography and Travel 
Read any 5. 

The Swiss Twins, Perkins 

Stories of Our Mother Earth 

Resources and Industries of the United 
States 

The New World and the Old, Fairgrieve 
and Young 

Little Journey Series, France and Switzer- 
land, George 

In Sunny Spain, Bates 

Hans and Hilda in Holland, Smith 

Geography Series, Europe, Bk. IV, Wins- 
low 

Geography Series, Distant Countries, Bk. 
V, Winslow 

Geographical and Industrial Readers, Af- 
rica, Allen 

Geographical and Industrial Readers, Asia, 
Allen 

Geographical and Industrial Readers, Eu- 
rope, Allen 

Europe and Asia, Barrows-Parker 

Europe, Fairbanks 

At School in the Promised Land, Antin 

Among the Alps with Bradford, Washburn 

Wind that Wouldn’t Blow, Chrisman 

Bob North Starts Exploring, North 

David Goes Voyaging, Putnam 

The Land of Evangeline, Thompson 

The Land of the Pilgrims, Thompson 

IV. Nature and Science 
Read any 3. 
Adventures of a Grain of Dust, Hawks- 


worth 














| MARYLAND HOTEL 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
NOTICE TO THE TEACHERS, 


Make The Maryland Hotel 
Your Stopping Place 
While Attending 


The Teachers Convention 
in November. 


| SPECIAL RATES 








One person, with bath, ----$2.00 & $2.50 
Two people with bath, ----$3.50 & $4.00 


The Best of Service at Popular Prices. 


Centrally Located. 





One person, without bath, $1.50 & $2.00 
Two people, without bath, $2.50 & $3.00 





The “MARQUETTE HOTEL’S”’ 





entire organization will endeavor to 
make your Convention visit pleasant 
this year. 


We appreciate your past patron- 
age, and hope to have you at the 
**Marquette’’ again. 


A Hotel of Genial Hospitality 
—Conveniently located. 





DUDLEY KEITH, MAnacer 


THE MARQUETTE HOTEL 


Washington at 18th St. 
8ST. LOUIS 
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The Strange Adventure of a Pebble 

Biography of a Grizzly, Seton 

The Children’s Book of Stars, Milton 

Good Times in the Woods, Lange. 

Rocks and Minerals, Fairbanks 

Stories of Useful Inventions, Farman 

The Training of Wild Animals, Bastock 

Young Folk’s Book of Inventions, Bridges 

Elementary Study of Insects, Haseman 

Our Common Birds, Hamilton 

Science of Things About Us, Rush 

Boy’s Own Book of Inventions, Darrow 

Boy Scientists, Collins 

Here and There in Popular Science, Fabre 

Vv. Art, Music, Civics, Morals 
Read any 3. 

Heroes of Israel, Evans 

Adventures in Citizenship, Stewart and 
Hanna 

America’s Message, Wood, Cooper, Rice 

Good Manners and Right Conduct, Book I, 
McVenn 

Our Community 

Our Neighborhood 

The Young Citizen, Dole 

Stories Pictures Tell, Book VII, Carpenter 

The Story of American Painting, Coffin 

Atlantic Readers, Book IV, The Conquest, 
Condon 

Etiquette, Jr., Clarks 

Great Pictures and Their Stories, Book 
VII, Lester 

Careers, Rodger 

Studies in Conduct, Bk. II, Hague, Chalm- 
ers, Kelly 
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SPECIAL 
PLAYGROUND SET! 


BASEBALL 
\ VOLLEYBALL 





This Set Meets the Requirements of the 
Missouri State Department of Education. 
Every item in this set is high-grade, well made, 
and durable. Enough equipment to keep every- 
body playing and happy, boys and girls alike. 
SET CONSISTS OF 
One Genuine Horsehide, Twelve-piece Volleyball 
One 27 x 3-ft. Volleyball Net 
Two 14-inch Horsehide Playground Balls 
Two Official Bats. Two Youth’s Bats 


Combination Price $9.95 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway, Kansas City 1126 Q St., Lincoln 














New Posters to Color 
and Build es 


Health Posters to Color. 








Safety First Posters to 
Color. Set No. 561___~25¢ 


or. Set No. 562___---_ 25¢c 
Good Citizenship Posters 

to Color. Set No. 563__25c¢ 
Simple Silhouettes to Cut 

and Paste. Set No. 570 25c¢ 
Toy Shop Animals to 

Stand Up. Set No. 572 35¢ 
Furnishing the Home Posters to Build Up. 














Storyland Posters to Build Up. Set No. 581_~_40c 


Entertainments for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas 


The Best Thanksgiving Book__.._._..._-_--- 40c 
Little Plays for Christmas__........_.-_--- 40c 
Christmas in the Schoolroom______..____-~--~ 40c 
The Best Christmas Book__....___-_____--- 40c 
Bright Entertainments for Christmas______~ 40¢ 
Christmas Plays and Comedies_.........._~- 40c 
Merry Christmas Entertainments__.____._____ 40c 


ALL SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOG—FREE. 
Lists hundreds of books and other aids 
that make both teaching and learning 
easier. Simply send your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail free and post- 
paid a copy of our new catalog. 


BECK ae COMPANY, 


8 . 
17 E. 23rd Street Chicago, Illinois 














St. Louis’ Most Quiet 
and Refined 


HOTEL WARWICK 


15th & Locust Sts. 


200 rooms. 200 baths. 
Circulating Ice Water. 
Free electric fan in each room. 


Rates $1.25 each person where two 


or more persons occupy room, and 
$1.75 per day where single rooms are 


chosen. Excellent popular price cafe 


in connection. 


Cc. C. SWINNEY, Sec’y & Mgr. 
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GRADE VIII 
1. Literature and Fiction 
Read any 6. 
Black Arrow, Stevenson 
The Oregon Trail, Parkman 
The Talisman, Scott 
Ivanhoe, Scott 
Westward Ho, Kingsley _ 
Captains Courageous, Kipling 
Roughing It, Mark Twain : 
Prince and Pauper, Mark Twain 
Christmas Carol, Dickens 
David Copperfield, Dickens 
Oliver Twist, Dickens 
Tale of Two Cities, Dickens 
Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens 
The Three Musketeers, Dumas 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, Longfellow 
The Poetry Book, Book VIII 
Pollyanna, Porter 
Required Poems, Book IV 
Stickeen, Muir 
The Alhambra, Irving 
The Great Stone Face, Hawthorne 
Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne 
The Call of the Wild, London 
Two Years Before the Mast, Dana 7 
Gay-Neck; the Story of a Pigeon, Mukerji, 
Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad, Lesterman 
Trade Wind, Meigs 
Pear] Lagoon, Nordhoff 
With the Indians in the Rockies, Schultz 
Moby Dick, Melville 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
Fox 

Lad, a Dog, Terhune 

The Boy’s Ben Hur, Wallace 

The Deerslayer, Cooper 

Anne of Green Gables, Montgomery 

Bambi, Salten 


II. History and Biography 


Read any 5. 

The Story of My Life, Helen Keller 

The World I Live In, Helen Keller 

Florence Nightingale, Richards 

In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, Tappen 

Boys Life of Roosevelt, Hagedorn 

The Dawn of American History, Nida 

George Rogers Clark, Lockridge 

Heroes of Israel, Evans 

Heroes of Progress, Tappan 

Ox-Team Days on Oregon Trail 

Romance of the Civil War, Hart 

The Colonial Twins of Virginia 

Our Colonial Story, Vol. I, Eggleston-Mc- 
Clure 

Our Colonial Story, Vol. 11, Eggleston-Mc- 
Clure 

Allison Blair, Crownfield 

The Gauntlet of Dunmore, Dunmore 

“We,” Lindbergh 

On Pacific Frontier, Rydell 

An Army Boy of the Sixties, Ostrander 

Boyhood of a Naturalist, Muir 

Men of Iron, Pyle 


Girls Who Became Famous, Bolton 











WINSTON 














ym DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTS anp 
PRACTICE 
@ EXERCISES in 


N [ ARITHMETIC 


Not just another series of work 
books in arithmetic ~ not simply a 
miscellaneous collection of drill 
exercises “ not keyed to any par- 
ticular arithmetic series. But .. . 
these are exact instruments of pupil 
diagnosis and they provide preven- 
tive treatment against arithmetic 
disorders. — They can be used with 
any basal arithmetic text. 


6 books for Grades 3 to 8 
Pri $0.32 each 
(Less usual school discount) 


Send for further information and specimen 
pages of Tests and Practice Exercises 


 & 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2.) 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 























THE New 


WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


The first three books have all pictures in color. 
Colored pictures appear also in all the other books 
in the series. 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


CHILD INTEREST 
CAREFUL AND EVEN GRADING 
ABUNDANCE OF READING MATTER 
NON-DUPLICATION OF MATERIAL 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 


ers you ought to become acquainted with 
the New Wide Awake Readers. 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents 
The New Wide Awake Primer, 65 cents 
The New Wide Awake First Reader 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Second Reader 70 cents 
The New Wide Awake Third Reader, 75 cents 
The New Wide Awake Fourth Reader, 8&5 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 East 20th St., Chicage 

















FOR TEXTBOOKS 
































c- 
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III. Geography and Travel 


Read any 5. 


Geographical and Industrial Readers, 


South America, Allen 


Geographical and Industrial Readers, 


United States, Allen 


Geographical and Industrial Readers, 


North America, Allen 
Great Rivers of the World, Dakin 


High Lights of Geography, Jordan, Cathers 


In the North Woods of Maine, Thomas 


Katrinka, The Story of a Russian Child, 


Haskell 
Larry of the North Woods 


Little Journey Series, Hawaii and the 


Phillipines, George 


Little Journey Series, Mexico and Central 


America, George 
My Life with the Eskimos, Steffanson 
Old Spanish Missions of the Southwest 
Panama and Its Bridge of Water, Nida 
Bob North Starts Exploring 
From Panama to Cape Horn 


Resources and Industries of the United 


States, Fisher 








Earn a Trip to Europe 


By booking your friends on the foremost student 
tours . Over 200 all-expense tours to select from 
including 37-day tour $295, special Passion Play 
of 1930 tour. Holy Land cruises 57-days $495, 
Bermuda 13 days $106. Exclusive territory. Most 
liberal commissions in travel and cash. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


IV. Nature and Science 


Read any 5. 
Wild Animals I Have Known, Seton 
Adventures in Science, Cunningham 
Best Dog Stories, Watkins & Reynolds 
Bird’s Eye View of Inventions, Collins 
Boyhood of a Naturalist, Muir 
Open Door to Science, Caldwell and Meier 
Our Animal Friends and Foes 
The Sciences, Holden 
Trees, Stars and Birds, Moseley 
Wilderness Adventures, Underwood 
A Year in the Wonderland of Birds, 

Hawksworth 

Young Folk’s Book of Heavens, Proctor 
Stories of Useful Inventions, Forman 


GO TO EUROPE 


For pleasure, inspiration, professional advantage 
rawing, painting, sculpture 
usic 
English Literature 
Interior Decoration 
guage Study 
Send for booklet A 


TEMPLE Gi TOURS 


Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
































Enliven 


Geography and History 
by using 
OUTLINE MAPS 
AND TESTS 


The Outline Map series contains maps in 
two sizes, 8 x 10% inches and 10% x 15 
inches, 1c and 2c each respectively. 


-The Tests list at le each. 


Outline maps and tests may be secured 
in any assortment. A 20% discount is 
allowed on orders of 100 or more and 
30% on orders of 1000 or more copies. 
Postage is extra. 


Write us for free lists and descriptions of 
these and our other publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal and Bloomington, Illinois 





























QUICK LOANS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Do you need from $100 to $300 quickly to clean 
up vacation debts or to buy fall and winter 
clothes? If you do we will loan it to you on 
your own signature. Take the entire school year 
to repay. The interest rate is only 242% a month 
on the unpaid balance. 


All details are handled BY MAIL. Mail the 
coupon at once. 


State Finance Company 
201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me complete FREE information about 
your special Teachers’ Loan Plan. 
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The Training of Wild Animals, Bostock 

Prove It Yourself, Gordon 

The Century of Inventions, Stone and 
Fickett 


V. Art, Music, Civics, Morals 


Read any 3. 

A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, Bok 

Stories Pictures Tell, Bk. VI, VII or VIEI, 
Carpenter 

Wagner Apron Stories, Barber 

Atlantic Reader Book, Book V, Outward 
Bound, Condon 

Americanization of Edward Bok, Bok 

Charm of Fine Manners, Starrett 

Children of the Tenements, Riis 

Choosing an Occupation 

Good Manners and Right Conduct, Book II 

Pilgrinis Progress, Bunyan 

Picture Studies from Great Artists, Wil- 
liams 

Old Testament Narratives 

From Then Till Now, Schwartz 

Studies in Conduct, Book III, Hague, 
Chalmers, Kelly 

Great Pictures and Their Stories, Book 8, 
Lester 

The Making of an American, Riis 

Scouting for Girls, Official Handbook 

Boy Scouts of America, Official Handbook 








for Boys 
The Other Wise Man, Van Dyke 
REGIONAL POLITICAL 
WALLACE WALL Maps were de- 
W. signed to correlate 
° with modern methods 


of teaching geography. 
Supplemental mapsat 
the bottom of each 
continenta lmapshow 
relief, rainfall, popu- 
lation and land utili- 
zation — a wealth of 


ATWOOD’S 
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Classic Myths in English Literature and 


Art, Gayley 


The Ten Dreams of Zach Peters, Hagedorn 


—Good Pay await 

i Graduates of the 

CEM CITY Business College 
(Established 1870, QUINCY, ILL.) 

Thorough courses in all business branches. 

Write TODAY for free 64-page illustrated 

Year Book. Address the president personally— 


| D.L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, Ill. 





$50 Worth of Books tor $5.25 


History, Fiction, Travel, Religion, Economics, 
Literature, Biography, Poetry, Nature, Juvenile, 
etc., from leading publishers. Brand new, in per- 
fect condition. Sounds impossible, but we guar- 
antee satisfaction or money back. Write today 
and we will tell you hov we do it and send 
valuable bargain book list FREE. 

Missouri Store Co., Book Dept SC, Columbia, Mo. 














GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 























SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 







information for visu- 
al instruction. 

Before purchasing 
maps for your school, 
investigate these help- 





“How to Stage an In. Carnival” $0.25 
“Sideshows”’ 50 new stunts ...... 15 
“What and How of Am. Circus” . .50 
“Sorepaw and Fells In. Circus” .. .35 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival” .. 1.00 
“How to put on an Am. Circus” 1.75 















A.J. Nystrom & Co. 





fulteaching aids. Send 
3333 Elston Avenue for our beautifully il- 
Chicago lustrated Atwood 





Booklet, No. 247 








Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Station, Des Moines, Iowa 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU tr. N. GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° Lv) 














TEACHERS—EMERGENCY POSITIONS 


Caused by resignations, failures to qualify, ete. Only normal and college graduates enrolled. 


Rush request for free registration blanks. 


Commonwealth Bide. 


Mountain States Teachers Agency Ho amemcongggr et 


























1851 






1929 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Young Women 


Columbia, Mo. 





Edgar D. Lee, Pres. 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 
front in America 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI HOMECOMING 
PROMISES GREAT ENTERTAINMENT 


The 1929 Homecoming Committee has already made elaborate 
plans for the greatest Homecoming program in the University’s his- 
tory. Homecoming Day will be observed on Saturday, October 26, 
when Nebraska plays the Tigers here, in what is expected to be one 
of the greatest football battles in Missouri Valley history. Home- 
coming Week has never presented a more intense program. 

The week of October 21-25 has been designated as Missouri 
Farmers’ Week and there will be hundreds of farmers from every 
section of the state in Columbia for the Farmers’ Week program and 
doubtless most of these will remain in Columbia for the Homecoming 


game. 

Cornelius Roach, Sr., Chairman of the Metropolitan Bank & Trust 
Co., Kansas City, President of the Parents Association of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has announced that the annual meeting and election 
of officers of that organization will be held on Homecoming morning 
at 10:45 in Jesse Auditorium. All parents are being urged to attend 
and several thousand are expected. 

L. KE. Slate, Secretary of the Ag Alumni Association, announces 
that their annual meeting and election of officers will be held here at 
noon at Harris’ on October 24. The annual alumni golf tournament will 
be held at the Columbia Country Club at one P. M., October 25. The 
annual Homecoming mass meeting is scheduled for Friday evening, 
October 25. The annual Homecoming Glee Club Concert will be held 
in the auditorium that evening and the Homecoming Frolic in Roth- 
well Gymnasium. 

Annual meetings and election of officers include Mortar Board, 
Extension Division Alumni Association, the Association of former 
Student Presidents, annual meeting and election of officers of the alumni 
of the School of B. & P. A., annual meeting and election of officers of 
the alumni of the School of Medicine, annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the School of Law, and the Law School Foundation, the 
annual meeting and election of officers of the M Men’s Association, 
Q E B H, Mystical Seven, and many other gatherings are scheduled. 

One of the outstanding features of Homecoming will be the reunion 
of the class of 1904, observing their 25th anniversary. This will be 
the greatest class reunion ever held here. Tom K. Smith, President, 
Boatman’s National Bank, St. Louis, is in charge of arrangements. 








Every alumnus and former student and every parent should attend 
the greatest Homecoming in the history of the University. 


























